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PERSONAL — 


You NG well-educated Swedish Lady would 
like to find a home with an English or 
Scottish family next October for about three 
months. Interested in dogs, horses, etc. Country 
preferred. Willing help in house. References.— 
Please reply to FROKEN MARIANNE OLSSON, 
Henan, Orust, Sweden. 
IRE. P.G.s taken in comfortable country 
house, 20 miles Dublin, from October. Hunt- 
ing with three packs. Good stabling. Own sitting 
room. Garage. Suit services on leave. 6 gns. 
weekly. References required.—c/o Box 963, 


ENTLEMAN, elderly, active and fond of 

work, gardening, forestry and carpentry, 
seeks position as paying guest; liberal terms for 
congenial env ironment.—Box 970. 


UESTS welcomed at large country house of 
historic interest and in peaceful surround- 
ings, close to country town and railway centre. 
20 miles from Oxford. Inclusive terms, 10 guineas 
per week.-—Box 662. 
ADY would look after gentleman in return 
“for suitable accommodation (unfurnished 
preferred) for self, husband, daughters 14 and 21. 
Easy access London. Excellent references. 
Write, Box 8.934, WILLINGS, 362 Grays Inn 
Road, London, W.C.1. 


USSEX. Rosemead Riding Sc hool at Poling 

Priory, Arundel. Excellent hacking on 
Downs. Qualified tuition if required. Residential 
accommodation. Ideal family holidays. Con- 
venient sea, 7 miles Worthing.—Proprietor: 
S’LDR. R.S. WILLITTS. Tel.: Arundel 3114. 


T. DAVID’S, Pembrokeshire. Board residence 
~ also half furnished house to let.—Box 968. 
O Let, furnished Bed-sitting Room, suit 
elderly lady or retired gentleman.—TRIVETT, 
Sunnydale, West Hill, Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 





____ MISCELLANEOUS 


UDITION and advice free to talented “Amateur 

Singers by pupil of Signor Moretti, world- 
famous teacher. Professionals coached. Three 
pupils engaged Covent Garden Opera Co.—Write: 
CHARLES WINGROVE, Wigmore Hall, Wigmore 
Street, W.1. Under distinguished patronage. 

ADMINTON, When buying new equipment re- 
member JAQUES’S BADMINTON RACKETS 
satisfaction. Hand-made by craftsmen. 
JOHN JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine 
Sports and Games Equipment since 1795, Thorn- 
ton Heath, Surrey. 


Beets. We buy and sell “secondhand and Rare 
Books on all subjects. Your offers will meet 
with our careful consideration; your wants with 
ae prompt attention.—_JOHN SAMMES & CO., 
The Broadw ay, Reigate, Surrey. 
IAMONDS, JEWELL ERY, Old “Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W. 1. (REG, 1396.) 


ARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well known, 
widely used, carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Accounts, 
Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk Yields, 
Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree (Dairy 
Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Movement of 
Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on application. 
These Farm Records have had the distinction of 
selection for display at Enterprise Scotland 1947 
Exhibition, now open in Edinburgh.—ROBERT 
DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., Agricultural Pub- 
lishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
AULTY TELEPHONE 
THAN STRING! Insulated, 
suitable for fencing, packing, 
break-point 545 lbs. 55 - 
quantity 1,000 ft. for 20’- (carriage paid), imme- 
diate delivery. Sample on request.—Write, 
Dept. 6, c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
ORDSON TRACTOR OW NE RS, permit- it-free 
solid rubber-tyred wheels, equal pneumatics 
on road, better in the fields, no alterations neces- 
sary. Approved of by Ministry of Agriculture. 
Send for leafiets—-TALBOT PLOUGH CO., Port 
Talbot, S. Wales. Phone 832 and 833. 
ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, S.W.5. Frobisher 3139. 
Gs. Binoculars, Fishing Rods, and Reels. 
Fair stocks of these goods of high quality 
available. Lists free.—CHARDS, 10, Devonshire 
Road, Forest Hill, London, S.E.23. Established 
1869, 
M* GARDEN—the intimate magazine for all 
intelligent gardeners is unique. Month by 
month it comes with a friendly message common 
to all who love flowers and gardens. Beautifully 
illustrated in colour and half-tone. It is now 
possible to accept a limited number of new sub- 
scribers (18/- a year, post free).—MY GARDEN 
(C.L.), 34, Southampton St.,Strand, London, W.C.2. 
OTHS. Use Rowland Ward's famous “Insect 
Death” powder, from 166, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Price 6/6 or 3'6 post free (U.K.). 
ARQUET and all other kinds of wood floors 
repaired, resurfaced and polished by latest 
machine method. New floors laid: panelling 
restored. Charges moderate, estimates free.— 
DAVIS PARQUET RESURFACING, LTD., Gove 
Hall Court, London, N.W.8. "Phone: CUNningham 
3205-6 
HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE can be even 
better if you are confident of looking your 
best. A “‘Coronet” of curls will act like magic and 
transform your coiffure into a miracle of per- 
fection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls, 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 
Premier (Free) French Pésticheur. Permanent 
Waving and Hair-Colouring Specialist. Maison 
Georges, 38-40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. Tel.: Vic. 5943/4. (Only address.) 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-: 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS!IAND GUESTS 





“ QALLY” has birth announcements and acknow- 
ledgment cards.—Send stamps for samples, 

Home Lodge, . Cranleigh, Surrey. 
TENNIS COURTS. Winkfield Manor Nurseries, 
Ascot, can now accept orders for the con- 
struction and early completion of their labourless 
all-weather tennis courts. Winkfield Row 3112. _ 
ANTED, health reasons, urgent, Taffeta 
collarless, size 15 in. or 15's in.— 


Shirts, 

Box 962. 
GARDENING 

CAs# ‘for you. Motor Lawn Mowers in any 

condition purchased for cash. A few rebuilt 
Motor Mowers available for sale.—Write or phone, 
DALE JONES & CO., Mower Specialists, 81P, 
Little Albany Street, London, N.W.1. Paddington 
2013 (4 lines). 

ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note neu 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 
NEW Poultry Enclosing Nets. Extra stout rot- 

proofed 3-in. square mesh. Lasts years. 
24 ft. long, 3 ft. high, 4/-; x 4. ft., 6/-; x 6 ft., 
7/-; x 9 ft., 11/-. Garden Nets, superior quality, 
bird, frost and rot-proof, 1-in. mesh, to cover fully 
and accurately the following areas: 33 ft. x 3 ft., 
7/-; x 6 ft., 11/-; x 16 ft., 28/-; x 24 ft., 40/-. Sent 
immediately. Carriage paid. Also Football Nets, 
Rabbit, Cricket, Tennis Nets and Surrounds. 
Catalogue free.—SUTTON, Netmaker, Sidcup, 
Kent. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 

DD" TCH GIRL, 21, exper. with horses and dogs. 

requires post in England. Salary of secon- 
dary import. Happy country home with good- 
class family essential. Refs. given and required. 
-Reply to MAJOR E. P. CHAVE, 8, Seymour 
Road, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 

XPERIENCED Estate and House Carpenter 

seeking change; present situation 8 years; 
food house essential.—Box 949. 

X-WREN requires position, preferably abroad: 

experienced secretary, domesticated, fond of 
children and animals, can drive. Any suggestions 
welcome.—Box 950. 

ENTLEWOMAN, 37, desires post where love of 

country life together with domestic science 
training and 12 years’ experience in hotels, etc., 
and 5'. years’ war-time land work may be made 
use of. Car driver, bookkeeper, willing and cheer- 
ful. Congenial atmosphere and good salary essen- 
tial.—Suggestions invited to Box 974. 


WO S.R.N.s, ex Q.A.’s service abroad, young, 

pleasant disposition, desire positions abroad 
together. Keen workers. New Zealand preferred. 
—Box 945. 
WANTED responsible post in production drive 

involving long hours; market gardener, 

many years’ varied experience inside and out; also 
some experience accountancy; could convert to 
and manage small estate on commercial basis; age 
34, public school and good family, married, 2 
children; car owner; cottage necessary; minimum 
wage rates plus 10 per cent. profits, or would 
discuss payment on results.—Box 976. 

OUNG Lady requires residential post as Secre- 

tray-Chauffeuse; willing to travel.—Apply: 
MISS E. WEBB, The Five Bells, Seal, Sevenoaks. 
Kent. 

OUNG Man, educated at public 

to be taken as Pupil at first-class 
kennels, where all 
covered.—Box 975. 


SITUATION VACANT 
INGLE-HANDED Parlourman-Valet for coun- 
try house, Hertfordshire. Ability drive car 

an advantage. Cook and housemaid kept. Two 
in family.—BARONESS BECK, Holtsmere End, 
Redbourne, Herts. 


LIVESTOCK 
IRD SEED for sale. Bold. Canary, 
Yellow Millet, Canary Mixture, 
Mixture, Parrot Mixture, Buckwheat, Sunflower 
Seed, Peanuts (for bird feeding), Hemp. Un- 
rationed Poultry Food. Wild seed mixture, etc. 
Kindly enclose stamp for particulars.—BOURNE, 
“Ivydene,”’ Oakthorpe, near Burton-on- ‘Trent. 
BLoopHound Puppies. Impressive pedigree. 
Born July 14. Price from 50 gns.—Write, 
LADY ANDERSON, 4, Lord North Street. West- 
minster. 
ERNLANDS POULTRY FARM, Chertsey, 
excellent point of lay Pullets.—Call, 
*phone Chertsey 3252. 
OLDEN LABRADOR PUPPIES for sale 
18.6.47. by Troop of Treesholme ex. 
Bracken. Reg. K.C. payee and field trial cham- 
pions on both sides. 8 and 10 gns.—MISS J. M. 
ENGLAND. Levisham, near Pickering, N. Yorks. 
REAT DANES. Pedigree Puppies for¥sale, 
championship strain, farm reared under 
ideal conditions—BRAMPTON, Hull Farm, 
Chipping Norton, Oxon. 
TANDARD POODLE*PUPPIES. F 
strain. Born Aug.. 23. Very strong and 
healthy. Price from 12 gns.—MRS. BROCKLE- 
HURST, Sudeley Castle, Winchcombe, Chelten- 
ham. 
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WANTED 
OINS AND MEDALS bought and sold; highest 
prices paid for collection, fine and rare pieces, 
especially gold. Standard Catalogue of English 
Coins, 5’-; Seaby’s monthly Coin and Medal 
Bulletin, 2'6 per annum.—B. A. SEABY, LTD., 65, 
Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery, 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King Street, Covent Garden, WwW. C.: 2. 
ANTED, large quantities of Wood Logs or 
Cordwood in truckloads, anywhere United 
Kingdom.—Box R.R., HANNAFORD GOOD- 
MAN, 69, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


ANTED, Bullfighting Pictures and Prints; 
also Old Views of Spain, South Africa and New 
Zealand.—WALKER, 118,"New*Bond Street, W.1. 


LFOXTON PARK HOTEL, HOLFORD, SOMER- 
SET. Beautifully furnished and situated on 
the Quantock Hills in its own lovely parkland of 
60 acres. H. and c. in all rooms: comfort and good 
food assured. Hunting, hacking and shooting. 
Ideal for winter holidays or residence with terms 
from5gns. Resident prop. Phone Holford 211 or 
write for illustrated brochure. 
RE YOU HOMELESS? Elcot Park, near 
Newbury, Berkshire; new, luxurious, quiet 
Residential Hotel and Country Club; self- 
supporting Georgian estate and every comfort. 
Tel. Kintbury 76. - 
ETTWS-Y-COED, ROYAL OAK HOTEL. For 
warmth, comfort and good food. Entirely 
modernised. Lovely lawns and riverside gardens, 
Salmon and trout fishing. Fully licensed. Garage. 
Brochure. Terms from 7 gns. Phone 19. 
RIGHTON. Then it’s the ADELPHI HOTEL, 
sea-front, opposite the Palace Pier. Com- 
pletely refitted and modernised. Private baths 
and telephones. Luxurious cocktail bar. Excel- 
le nt cuisine. Telephone: Brighton | 6402. 
AER-BERIS Country House Hotel. Club 
licence. In Wye Valley. Warmth, comfort, 
good food, and the charm of a country house, 
combined with the advantages of a well-run hotel. 
Nearly all the rooms command a view of the river 
Irfon (which almost encircles the gardens), and 
the lake beyond. Central heating, log fires, 
fishing, shooting, golf, rides can be arranged, 
billiards, home produce.~-Apply, SECRETARY, 
Builth Wells (213). 2 — 
HARD, SOMERSET. OAKLANDS HOTEL. 
First-class cuisine; situated own grounds 
commanding excellent views. Golf, tennis. H. and 
c. all rooms. Chard 2153.—-OAKLANDS HOTELS. 
LIMITED. 
CRAVEN LODGE CLUB. 
Dancing every night. 
night. 


Melton Mowbray 625. 
Squash court day and 
Tennis under the instruction of the well- 
known professional tennis coach, Mr. Ronald 
Fraser. Telephones in all bedrooms. Hunting 
six days a week. Sixty loose boxes.—Chairman 
and Managing Director: Captain W. R. Bailey 
(ex-M.F.H.). Resident Manager: MONSIEUR 
PAUL HAAS, late Cafe de Paris, London. : 
\ELIGHTFUL Georgian house recently opened 
as a Guest House. Situated amidst beautiful 
country between Canterbury, Folkestone and 
Dover, and within easy reach of several coastal 
resorts. Stands in six acres of private grounds 
including miniature park and orchard; golf near; 
garage. Tastefully furnished and decorated. 
Excellent cuisine. Send for brochure.—‘‘Hazling 
Dane,” Shepherdswell, Kent. ’Phone 233. 
FAY ES HALL HOTEL, Waddington, nr. Clithe- 
roe. The ideal permanent home to escape 
present housekeeping worries. Charmingly 
furnished; central heating: h. and c. in principal 
bedrooms: interior sprung mattresses; good 
food: lovely surroundings. Opportunities for 
golf, fishing, riding. Visitors’ comfort and enter- 
tainment catered for. Pay a week-end visit. 
Hotel car will meet visitors. Phone, Clitheroe 
561. Brochure sent on request: quote C. 
XMOOR. CROWN HOTEL, Exford. Centrally 
heated. H. and c. in all bedrooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Hunting with one pack staghounds and 
two packs foxhounds. Hacking. Rough shooting 
over 1,000 acres farm and moorland. Trout fishing 
in season on Exe and Barle. Taxis meet trains at 
Dulverton, Minehead, or Taunton. Tel. Exford 43. 
IGHBURY HOTEL, NEWQUAY. Phone 3121. 
Quietly situated, yet central. Excellent 
cuisine and warmth. Special winter terms from 
5 gens. per week. Licensed.—Write for tariff. 
OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON. THE WHITE 
HART. Beautifully appointed Inn with 
atmosphere and reputation for cellar, food, and 
courteous service. Free fishing, rough shooting. 
9 miles Bude. Atlantic Express, Waterloo. 
*Phone 75. 
+ Papgialtila 


WESTMINSTER 
ST. ERMIN’S 

ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable hotel bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particuJarly charm- 
ing public lounge, restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: “Erminites, London.” 


ARLOW 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 
the popularity of which is well known, provides 
a respite from the domestic front, on the most 
beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and a well-stocked bar are combined with com- 
fort. Every effort is made to receive visitors at 
short notice. Telephone: Marlow ‘35 and 444. 


yp Ancate. CL IFTONVILL E HOTEL. 
FULLY LICENSED. 

bedrooms. Lift to all floors. Ballroom 

lounge. American and lounge bars. Billiards, 

taple tennis, etc. Dancing to the Cliftonville 

Dance Orchestra.—Apply, W. R. CORNISH, or 

*phone Margate 1780. 


EW FOREST. BURLEY MANOR HOTEL. 

Fully licensed. Fine old English mansion in 
54 acres own parkland, glorious scenery. 8-10 gns. 
weekly. Brochure, gladly.—Phone: Burley 3114. 


EWQUAY. TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, 
WATERGATE BAY, ST. MAWGAN 280. 
Facing sea, sheltered position, ideal for winter. 
H. and c. in all bedrooms, interior sprung beds, 
Electric fires. Book now for November to May. 
Terms from 4 gns. per week.—Write, Proprietor. 


DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEL, 

* Milton Damerel, Holsworthy. Tel. Milton 

Damerel 252. Ideally situated amidst the beauty 

spots of N. Devon and Cornwall. Every comfort. 

h. and c. in all bedrooms, good food, five miles of 

trout fishing on the River Torridge free to guests. 
Bookings now available. 


Tele- 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS 





EACOCK HOTEL, ROWSLEY, DERBYSHIRE, 


Tel.: Darley Dale 18. Reopened on July 
after alterations. 
Excellent service and cuisine. Trout fishing. © 
RNewoon, “HANTS. 

BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL 
A delightful Georgian house refitted and furnis} 


throughout. H. and c., fires, spring mattresses t 


all bedrooms. River garden and excellent cuisi 
—Write or phone CAPT. WADAMS, at Ringw: 
375. 


i YN-Y-GROES HOTEL, NEAR DOLGELLI y, 
sheltered amidst finest scenery in No: 


Wales, facing south, most comfortably furnish 
Hot and cold services. Provides ideal accomr 


14 


Central heating througho. 


d 
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e, 


od 


th 


d. 
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dation both summer and winter for those apy re- 


ciating considerate attention, quiet surroundi! 
and really good food. Good fishing. F 
licensed. R.A.C. and A.A. appointed. Ple: 
write for terms. 


HE WORCESTERSHIRE 


HOTEL, Droitwich Spa, famous in pre-y 


y 


se 


~ BRINE BATS 


ar 


days, is now open again specially equipped w.th 
every comfort for invalids attending the Radio- 


Active Brine Baths for Rheumatism, Sciat 
Arthritis, etc. Telephone: Droitwich 2371. 


a, 


JESTON MANOR HOTEL, WESTON-ON-Ti/E- 


GREEN, OXFORD. 
Manor, situated within beautiful grounds. Ey 


tennis. Permanent residents. 
Oxford 9 miles, Bicester 5 miles. 


Lovely 14th-century 
Ty 
comfort and excellent food. Swimming, squas 

Inclusive ter ms, 





FOR SALE 
AFRICAN Army Boots, brand new, Governn 


release, tax and coupon free, sturdy boot f 


rough wear, solid leather throughout, steel ! 
and toe tipped, all sizes 5-13, extra wide fittir 
20/- pair, postage and packing 1/3 pair ex 
Money returned in full if this is not the bigs 
bargain yet offered. Immediate dispatch. 
NEWMAN, 40, Long Millgate, Manchester, 3. 


EAUTIFUL Hand-Smocked Babies’ and C! 
dren’s Dresses in best materials, from 
Samples on request.—Box 960. 
ANADIAN NYLON STOCKINGS, new, 
sizes; offers. Revlon Nail 
Wanted, Battersea Enamel Boxes,—Box 858. 
AND-KNITTED WOOLLENS for 
wear. Hand-knitted woollen Socks, 
7/6 pair, 2 coupons, 
Stockings for hard wear, 20/- pair, 
Real Fair Isle Berets, 16/- each, no coupons. 
Isle Gloves, 18/- pair, 
Cardigans, 85/9, 6 coupons. 
ladies’ and gent’s woollen wear. 
satisfied 
WEAVERS, Muir 
Hebrides. 


vari 


Thousands 


of Aird, 


Hand-knitted Harris Ge 
2 coupons, 
Fair 
lcoupon. Fair Isle bordered 
Send for free list of 
of 
customers.—HEBRIDEAN CROFTER 
Benbecula, Outer 
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OLLAND & HOLLAND Royal side-lock ejec- 


tor, single trigger, 28-in barrels. 


Gun in 


leather case and absolutely as new. What offers? 


—Box 931. ; I 
ADY’S brown Newmarket Boots, 
fitting, with hollow wooden trees; 
condition; 6 gns.—Box 951. 
UXURY COAT, 
fectly new; £75. 3 American uplift Bra., 
30’- each, no coupons. Seen Luton. —Box 969 


ize 6, narrow 
excellent 
white lamb, full length, per- 

38 in., 


ODEL Jacqmar two- piece Suit, dress and coat 


emerald and black tweed, new, 22 gns. 
Jacqmar two-piece Dress and Coat, brown 
lemon mixture, new 25 gns. Exclusive Jacqr 
sage green Angora Dress with matching m 
Hat, 18 gns. All h. 38-40, b. 36, 
All unwanted trousseau. Or would 
complete wardrobe of model Suits, Hats, St 
for small h.p. Car.—Box 958. 


w. 29, dress 44 
exchange 


Model 


O COUPONS. Gentleman’s Hunting Coat, pre- 


war heavy black cloth lined flannel, perfé 
Also White 


condition, inside sleeve 21 in., 
Hunting Breeches, as new, 
36 in., £10.—Box 959. _ 
NE pair brown leather walking Shoes (An 
can). Size 7, medium fitting, never w 
£4, no coupons. —Box 932. 
URDEY 12-bore hammerless ejector. one 
pair, magnificent condition, in leather 
Can be seen London. £115.—Box 973. 
Srow LYNX CAPE, two perfectly mat 
skins, cream, beige. Valued £100; best « 
over £60.—Box 964. 
*TILITY MOLESKIN COAT, excellent cond’ 
cost £29; sell for £20. Black Angora T 
Suit, as new, £10, 5 ft. 4 in. slim fitting. —Box 
ORTH PERFUME, large sealed bottle. 
Precision folding Camera, German m 
£10.—BAXTER, 11, The Woodlands, S.E.13. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ARDMORE, 69, Willes Road, Leamington 
Tel. 1447. Telegrams and Cables, Ardn 
L’Spa. Individual Tuition. 
Senior Sections. Holiday care. 
the PRINCIPALS. 


£15. 


inside leg 22 in., w 





Preparatory 
Prospectus 


ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Autumn t 
commences October 1. All branches of Dom: 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. C 
ficates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RAND 
lst Class Diploma, EDINBURGH COLLEGE 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
TPHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL L 

South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 5 
For 1948 vacancies early application is esse? 

RITING for children’s publications. \ 

Writing. Article Writing. French, Ita 
Latin. Postal Courses.—Brochure from PRI 
PAL, 10, Old Ford View. Barnet, Herts. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’? COPIES 

For Sale peer 

OUNTRY LIFE.” 1941, 45 copies; 1942 

copies; 1943, 49 copies; 1944, 47 copies; 
51 copies. Good condition, £12 postage extl 
CAPT. AIREY, Church House, Bubbenhall, 
Coventry, \ Warwickshire. 
Wanted eats Seen 
WANTED ~ regularly, clean copies ‘‘Cou 

Life’ for invalid man, Purley, Su! 
Could supply ‘“‘Tatler’’ part exchange if requi 
—Box 967. 


COLL! 








OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE 


On the Herefordshire Borders. Situated in the beautiful country between Ross-on-Wye and Abergavenny 


The attractive, Freehold, Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Property 


THE HILSTON ESTATE, 1085 ACRES 








MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE 
Six reception rooms, 20 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. Automatic Lister Diesel Electricity Plant recently installed. Excellent water supply. 
Magnificent grounds. Two imposing lodges. Home farm of 195 acres. 150 ACRES WOODLANDS. 


SEVEN OTHER FARMS AND SMALL HOLDINGS. TWELVE COTTAGES 
21, miles Trout Fishing in the River Monnow 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in lots at the Beaufort Arms Hotel, Monmouth, on Friday, 17th October, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously 
sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. JACOBS & PUGSLEY, Abergavenny. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. COLES, KNAPP & KENNEDY, Ltd., 4, St. Mary’s Street, Ross-on-Wye, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





By direction of His Highness the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda 


- SUSSEX—SURREY BORDERS 


720 feet up on the southern slope of Blackdown and commanding a wonderful view over the surrounding country 


“ALDWORTH,’’ NEAR HASLEMERE 


' 
“iii 


A 
: , fu iis 





FORMERLY THE HOME OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE 


The residence, a notable example of the architecture of its period, is built of local sandstone with pinnacled gables, 
mullioned windows and arched fireplaces. 


Hall, 5 reception rooms, 9 principal and 4 servants’ bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, convenient domestic offices. 
Electric light. Central heating. Private water supply. 
Beautiful terraced grounds. Garage block with two flats. Gardener’s cottage. 
An interesting farmhouse of Charles II period with buildings and farm land. Five other cottages. 
70 acres of picturesque woodland with walks laid out by the Poet. 
ABOUT 141 ACRES. FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 





Solicitors : Messrs. HORNE & BIRKETT, 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. CUBITT & WEST, Haslemere, Surrey, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





Mayfoir 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


“Galleries, We do, London." 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, Mavratr 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, i NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


OXFORDSHIRE COTSWOLDS, NR. BURFORD By direction of Mrs. D. B. Drake. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
In one of the most accessible villages in England with excellent bus and train services. *“ MONASTERY BELLS,’’ CRANHAM 


Kingham Junction 4 miles, Burford 4 miles, ( ete 4 a In the beautiful well-wooded triangle Cirencester-Gloucester-Cheltenham, on a bus route. 
ESTATE, SHIPTON- MODERNISED 
UNDER-WYCH WOOD a % 
IN 12 LOTS 16th-CENTURY 
The Elizabethan Man- RESIDENCE ‘ 
sion contains 16 bed and 
dressing rooms, 6 bath- Three bedrooms, bathroom, 
tng B ge Soin Gakes 2 reception rooms. Small 
" of or er garden and a %-ACRE 
Numerous COTTAGE e . 
RESIDENCES. Market paddock. 
garden. Paddocks. Wood- $ 
lands. Accommodation For Sale by Auction 
fields. The village cricket (unless previously sold) 
ground. Main electricity to on Wednesday, October 
the principal lots. Co.’s 8, 1947, at 3 p.m., at The 
and estate water supplies. Royal George Hotel, 
ABOUT 37 ACRES Birdlip, Glos. 
To be Sold by Auction (unless sold saeaaties on October 9, 1947, at Oxford. Solicitors: Messrs. SCOTT & FLOWER, 19, College Green, Gloucester (Tel. 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel.: 334/5). i 3036). Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Castlo Street, Cirencester (Tel.334-5). 


With Possession of tne Hesidence and Two Farm ae 
Auction Thursday, October 16. 
RADNORSHIRE—ON THE HEREFORDSHIRE BORDERS ” 
Presteigne 4 miles, Hereford 26 miles, Kington 6 miles (G.W.R.), Fh rea 6 pe ed oo ha verse Ai MARLBOROUGH — HUNGERFORD 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD, RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPER’ ( s 
NEWCASTLE COURT ESTATE and comprising a! truly delichtiu!) GECRC IAN RESIDENCE RECENTLY MODERNISED 14TH-CENTURY AND 


Well modernised and equipped and containing 11 bed- QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
rooms (6 fitted basins), 4 bathrooms, 3 reception 7 


rooms, lounge hall, sun parlour, cloakroom, offices F Two reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom and 2 w.c.s. 
with Aga cooker. Own electric light and water supply. t Main light, power and water. Telephone. Garden. 
Central heating. Cottage and lodge. 5 

: : Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle 
HODDELL FARM, 352 ACRES; EDNOL FARM, Street, Cirencester. —_—( Folio 8967) 
249 ACRES; CWMADEE, 106 ACRES; NEWHOUSE ‘ 
FARM, 102 ACRES: HOME FARM, 34 ACRES: “ a 
YONKIN FARM, 32 ACRES; NORTHGATE, 10 y HARTLEY MANOR FARM HOUSE 

ACRES: KINNERTON COMMON, 8 ACRES. FAWKHAM, KENT 














In all about 1,003 Acres, including the Valuable ? bed. b: ‘ 3 recepti 8 Jarage ai 
Woodlands, extending to some 82 Acres and affording y Four bed, bath and 3 reception rooms. Garage. Main 


some Of the finest shooting in the county. Good . : services. 2 ACRES. Gardens and paddock, 
hunting available with two packs. . 


For Sale by Auction (unless previously ante privately) as a wnuiw ur i Lots, at tne Law Society’s Auction By Auction on October 6, 1947, at Gravesend (unless 
,O 


Rooms, Hereford, on W 5, 1947, at 3.30 p.m. precisely. Fel. Central 2425). price 2/6, from sold privately). JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
the Solicitors: Messrs. PINSENT & CO., 6, ‘ooaeie Hill, Birmingham 2 (Tel. Centra ). Auctioneers: 
JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 


me ree Nestea som aga GLOUCESTERSHIRE. NR. CHEPSTOW 


On one of the most popular 7s the Islands fs the South-West Highlands. THE MODERNISED 17TH-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
THE ATTRACTIVE SPORTIN AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF in a woodland setting. 
CALLUMKILL wre: ssttleliadateamanas TIDENHAM 

Situate near Port Ellen and Seven bed and dressing , 
extending to approximately 
2,300 ACRES withCharm- 
ing well-built Residence 
comprising on two floors: 
Vestibule, entrance hall, 
dining room, sitting room, tifully wooded grounds. 
kitchen, scullery, larder, Lot 2: A very fine Building 
4 bedrooms, bathrooms and Site overlooking the famous 
separate w.c., separate ser- horse-shoe bend of the 
vants’ quarters annexe River Wve 
Detached garage. Shep- 
herd’s house and = farm Total extent about 10 


buildings. | ACRES 

Will ve onered tor Sate Dy Auction witn vacant Possession (unless sold pre- P 
viously by private treaty) on Wednesday, October 8, 1947, at The Central aed, Saari pelle ae ae a 
Hotel, Glasgow, at 3 p.m. Solicitors: Messrs. HALL, NORTON & ATKINS, (Tel.: 334/5) and LEWIS TRUEMAN, ESO. FA ‘L.R.A., 3 M Birest 
Station Street, Huddersfield. Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS AND = Ch t + 1. eeney Ms — ost 
STAFF, Survey House, 15, Bond Street, Leeds, 1. epstow (Te 











rooms, bathroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms (one 30 ft. long). 
Main electric light and 
power. Main water. Beau- 














—— WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





By direction of Sir F. Vietor Schuster, Bart 


SUSSEX 


FAIR CROUCH, cpap 
WADHURST : GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


‘ . =. 1 x : Containing 7 best bedrooms, 8 secondary and 
4 few minutes walk from Wadhurst station. ; \ © bed aye hall i. 
staff be s. i 8, hall a 2cep- 
Tunbridge Wells 6 miles, London 40 miles ate 5 vn nai ee es ss . = 
; ~ tion rooms. Main water and_ electricity. 
Central heating. Stabling, garages and 
cottages. Well-timbered grounds with kitchen 


garden, park and woodlands. 
ON HIGH GROUND WITH PLEASANT 


VIEWS 


FOR SALE WITH 37 ACRES BY AUCTION ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8 (unless previously sold by private treaty),"AT THE LONDON AUCTION MART, 
155, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Surveyors: Messrs. ASTLEY COOK & FISHER, 1, Old Burlington Street, W.1 Auctioneers: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (Gro, 3121) 





WANTED: RESIDENTIAL FARM WANTED: HANTS, OXON OR BUCKS 


Surrey. Up to £30,000. WITH VACANT POSSESSION. Well-fitted House of £10,000, WITH VACANT POSSESSION. House of 
about & bedrooms. Daily reach London, on Brighton or Guildford lines.—Reply acres, garden and paddock.—Reply, ‘‘Colonel,”’ c/o WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon 


8-10 bedrooms, with 5-10 


“Churn,” c/o WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


COLCHESTER 


About 3 miles from the town, 51 miles from London 


1947 








The Residential and Agricultura Brick and tiled stabling, garage. Range of 


he 


farm buildings, 
WOODHOUSE FARM ESTATE 


Great Horkesley. Three cottages with baths. 


About 192 ACRES 
lhe land is principally well-drained arable 


The Period Residence, built of red brick. 
is approached by an avenue drive. Lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms. 
2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water 
Central heating. 


suitable for fruit growing. 


For Sale by Auction at the Corn 
Exchange. Colchester, on October 4 at 
3.307p.m. (unless previously sold). 





Solicitor: HERBERT SMITH, Esq., 62 London Wall, E.C.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. FENN WRIGHT «& CO., 146, High Street, Colchester, and’ Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS | 29 MILES FROM LONDON BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


One mile from station. 28 miles from London. One minute from Chalfont Park Golf Course. 
Between Egham and Chertsey. i 





EASTLEY END, THORPE 
A Residence mainly of the Georgian Period. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 3 principal 

bedrooms and 2 bathrooms, 5 guest or secondary bedrooms 

and a bathroom, 5 servants’ bedrooms, ample domestic 

offices. Main electricity, gas and water. Cesspool drainage. 

Garage and stabling block. Entrance lodge. 
Chauffeur’s flat. 
Timbered pleasure grounds. Walled kitchen garden. 
Large orchard. 

About 71, ACRES. Vacant Possession of the main ‘ : ‘ 

residence. THE OLD GARDEN, GERRARDS CROSS 





Well-appouiateu mouse, receauy mvucruiseu and 
redecorated. Facing south with beautiful views. 
Four reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Central 
heating. All main services. Garage. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Cottage. Wooded grounds, orchard, paddock. salt nt . Saas eee ae 
About 10} ACRES. Price £10,000. Vacant Possession. | >°licitors: Messrs. sg gg & B = TT, 4, Lincoln's 
31 acres eeree can also be purchased, with beautiful on Fields, WA 
lake of 6 acres. Bungalow and farmery. Auctioneers: Messrs. DUDLEY W. HARRIS & CO., . 
Sole Agents: Messrs. GEERING & COLYER, Heathfield, | Staines, Middlesex, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND | Solicitors: Messrs. STEWART W. Ate ROST & CO” Gerrards 


4 ape . ~ ee a ene ae ae ante a “d # Cross. Auctioneers: Messrs. A. ¢ ROST & CO., Gerrards 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY.. (37,342) RUTLEY. Particulars 1/- Cross, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTL EY. 


Mayfoir 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. W.1 Telegrams: 


(10 lines) ‘Galleries, Wesdo, London. 


Regent 0293/3377 Teiegrams: 
Reading 4441 sAS ‘“‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London’ 


Established 18 ‘Nicholas, Reading’’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD. PICC: ADIL LY Wi . 1, STATION ROAD. READING 

by direction of Capt. A. St. J. Macvall. , 

CREEKSEA PLACE: BERKS SUITABLE FOR INSTITUTION, SCHOOL, ETC. 
BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH, ESSEX er re SOUTH DEVON 


THAT DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
A 


For sale by Auction at the Catherine Hotel, Egham, Attractive low-built modern Re side nee. Hall, 3 reception, 

on Thursday, October 2, at 5.30 p.m. (unless sold | “ffices with maid’s sitting room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

privately). Central heating. All main services. Three garages (flat 

above), stables. Charming matured walled gardens, tennis 
lawn, kitchen garden, about 1} acres. 


Auction on October 15 (unless previously sold). 




















THIS LOVELY OLD 16th-CENTURY KNOWN AS a ahaa 
RESIDENCE THE ABBEY, ABINGDON p asmy — — Torquay, by = hy — Pree 

. won or sale un JOSSESSIO oe 4 fi 7 hi “i 

in a secluded position just outside quaint little town of | A comfortable residence mainly Georgian in iidiaadlan antl Giese to the Rorest of Dartmoor. 

B h: th mtemnan di character, situate adjacent to the ruins of the old Abbey, 
urnham—the yachtsman’s paradise. and containing 10 principal bed and dressing rooms, . ‘as — sieiietiaereniiin 
; 3 bathrooms, 5 servants’ bedrooms, fine hall and 3 reception Accommodation oes 30 bedrooms, 5 reception rooms, 
Thirteen bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall and | Pooms. Excellent offices, Co.suas, electric light, and water, 5 bathrooms, domestic offices. 


5 or 6 reception rooms, excellent offices. Several panelled | yiain drainage. Stabling. Garages. Picturesque cottage. 


rooms. Oak newel staircase. Also the Mill House. Mai wed 
lain water Klectrie light 

Stabling. Garage. Lodge. Lovely gardens with long frontage to the river, the whole 

containing about 31, ACRES cnn acnas 

vi ° P ‘ re]l-ti The grounds comprise 46 ACRES, OF WHICH 

Lovely gardens with lake and bridge and well-timbered The Sale advertised to take place at Reading on are let ona ye aly Michae Imas tenancy. More land available 
parkland ABOUT 30 ACRES IN ALL September 30 has been postponed to a later date. 
Solicitors: Messrs. SOUTHERN, RITCHIE & SOUTHERN, 

Martins Bank Chambers, Burnley, Lanes. PRICE £12,000 


For Sale by Auction at an early date. 
stioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS Albany C yard, , ’ 
Auctioneers: Meesrs, NICHOLAS, $. Albany Court Yard, —— ie ees Poovey Meg Alga sai Further particulars from the above Agents 
iccadilly, W.1. Sey a rr : . 


OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 





























4637/8 ‘ NORTON 
OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 9 
Fresh in the Market. In the Vale of the White Horse. 
HUNTING WITH THE HEYTHROP HUNTING WITH THE OLD BERKS 
Banbury 12 miles, Oxford 20 miles. Faringdon 5 miles, Swindon 8 miles. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING MODERNISED STONE-BUILT AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED 18th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large playroom. Main Three sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 attics. Electric light, good water 
electric light and power. Ample water supply. Telephone. Garage and stabling. supply. Central heating. Garage. Stabling for 4. Gardener's cottage. Flower and 
Cottage. Charming pleasure gardens, productive kitchen gardens and paddock, kitchen gardens, hard tennis court, and paddock, 
In all about 7 ACRES. For Sale Freehold, with Vacant Possession. In all about 35 ACRES. For Sale Freehold, with Vacant Possession. 
Recommended by the Sole Agents, as above (Oxford). Apply the Agents, as above (Oxford). 
AT THE FOOT OF THE CHILTERNS IN THE HEART OF THE COTSWOLDS 
Within easy access of Oxford, Princes Risborough, High Wycombe and Aylesbury. Cirencester 12 miles. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD HOUSE 
SoD EET See ane re See See ate Se ENON Three sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electric light and power. Ample 
Two sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electric light and power. Ample water supply. Telephone. Garage and stabling. Two cottages (one let). Gardens 
water supply. Telephone. Garage and stabling. Tennis lawn, kitchen garden and and paddock, in all about 14%. ACRES 
_ j © 1 
PRN 6: Se SONS 5 nee FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION UPON COM- 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,250. VACANT POSSESSION PLETION 
Apply the Agents, as above (Oxford). Apply the Agents, as above (Oxford). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


ACTUALLY ADJOINING THE 
ST. GEORGE’S HILL GOLF COURSE 


1 mile main line station. 35 minutes Waterloo. 





Telegrams: ‘‘Selanlet, Piccy, London’”’ 





By order of Executors. 
‘“‘HERTINGFORDBURY PARK,”’ 
Occupying delightful rural situation only 21 miles from London. 


CHOICE 


HERTFORD 


Good sporting facilities available. 


FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


Genuine Elizabethan Resi- 
dence with modern installa- 
tions. Spacious hall, delightful 
drawing room 40 ft. x 19 ft. and 
billiards roon , both having oak 
parquet floors, study with 
Adam mantelpiece, dining room 
approx. 30 ft. x 19 ft., 6 princi- 
pal bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, nursery suite, 
3 staff bedrooms and completely 
shut-off domestic offices. 





AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


completely redecorated and situated 
in a lovely woodland setting. 


TWO LODGES, 3 COTTAGES, GARAGES, FARMERY AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
Well-established gardens and grounds, walled kitchen garden, park, farm and woodland, 
the whole extending to about 73 ACRES 
and lying within a ring fence. 


Phree reception rooms, 
é other bedrooms, 2 


master suite 
bathrooms and 


with bathroom, 

compact offices. 

Constant hot water. Main services. 

and GARDEN of over AN ACRE 

Freehold £9,750 or might be let unfurnished at a 
rental of £400 per annum. 

HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 
James's, S.W.1. 


Central heating. 

Garage 
Suitable for private or Institutional purposes. 

FOR SALE MAINLY WITH POSSESSION 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


Arlington 
($.52,306) 


Street, St. Sole Agents: (R.446) 





AMID THE SURREY HILLS 
700 ft. up. Close to village green, golf course and 
beautiful countryside. 


WOLDINGHAM 
“MALVERNHYRST”—LAVISHLY EQUIPPED, 
UP-TO-DATE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Owner going abroad. 
EAST SUSSEX 


Delightful situated, easy reach of station, daily necessities. 
Coast, Haywards Heath and Sporting facilities. 


“ TANYARDS,” BUXTED 


Enjoying extensive views to the south. 


FARNHAM, SURREY 


High secluded position. On bus route. 1'» 


station. 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
ian 0 


miles of main line 


IDEAL FREEHOLD COUNTRY PROPERTY 
with quaint medium-sized farmhouse with modernisations ; 
on two floors only. Halls, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Central heating; wash basins in bedrooms. 

Company’s electric light and water. 
Garages, useful buildings. 
Delightful pleasaunce, kitchen garden, pasture and woodland. 
In all about 12 ACRES. With possession. 
For Sale by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, 
S.W.1, on October a rs at - 30 p.m. (unless sold 


vately 
Messrs. FRERE CHOLMELEY & CO., 
28, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W. 
SONS, Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SO NS, 
S.W.1. 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


243) 


Containing hall, 
2 bath- and 3 servants’ 


3 reception rooms, 8 family and guests, 

bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, day and night 

nurseries, compact Offices. 

Company's services. Central and domestic hot water instal- 
lations. Main drainage. 

Chauffeur’s room, garages, outbuildings. 
Delightful gardens and grounds with kitchen gerden and 
woodland belts, in all about 3’4 ACRES, with possession. 
For sale by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, 
S.W.1, on October 15, 1947, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold 
A dignified Country Home at a bargain price. privately). 

Solicitors: LAWRANCE MESSER & CO., 16, 

Messrs. GERMAN, ADDY & CO., 111, Street, E.C. 
Farnham, and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, HAMP TON «& 
Street, St. James's, S.W.1. Street, St. James's, 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, good offices, 


rooms, 


7 bedrooms, 
Garage for 3 or 4 cars. 

All main services. 

ACRES, easy to maintain and forming 

a speci: ul feature. 


Matured ground 3'% 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,750. EARLY POSSESSION 


Coleman Solicitors : 
Agents: 


Street, 


West 
Arlington Auctioneers: 
(8.22,513) 6, Arlington 














BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. : 








MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR. SLOUGH 


GERRARDS CROSS 





FARNHAM COMMON, BUCKS COOKHAM DEAN, BERKS 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, 300 ft. up. Lovely views. 


2 reception, sun loggia. Eight bedrooms, 2 dressing 
reoms, 2 bathrooms, 3 re- 
ception rooms. Central 
heating. Main — services. 
Outbuildings including 
lodge, gymnasium, 2 gar- 
ages. Pleasure gardens, 
including swimming pool, 
of about 4 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £10,500 # c 
Gippy & amor, Maidenhead (" rel. 53). 


Central heating. Main ser- 


vices. Garages. 
Cultivated 
woodland of 5 ACRES 


Glorious views. 


FREEHOLD £7,000 


20048). 
CROWE, BATES & WEEKES 
GUILDFORD (Tel.: 5137) and at CRANLEIGH 


FAVOURITE VILLAGE OF MERROW 


Near Guildford and 
Newlands Corner. 





Gippy & Gippy. Slough (Tel. 








FOR SALE AT GREAT SACRIFICE: 
PORT, RHODE ISLAND, U.S.A., facing 
House magnificently built 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
BEAUTIFUL ESTATE AT NEW 
the sea on ocean drive near golf links and sandy beaches. 
of stone, ccntains 5 master bedrooms and 4 bathrooms, 7 se rvants’ rooms and 2 bath- 





rooms, drawing room, library and dining room. 
living "quarte rs over. Lovely garden in perfect condition.—For further details apply 
to Agents: CAREY & RICHMOND, Bellevue Avenue, Newport, Rhode Island, 
leland USA. Mrs. BIGELOW CLARK, Wrentham House, Newport, Rhode 
slan 


Gardene r's cottage and garage with 


A fine 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 
in a secluded 








CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
COTSWOLDS 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 


(Established over three-quarters of a 
Century.) 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. 
(Tel.: 2102) 


HiAMsey HOUSE, Nr. Lewes, S: 8 3ex. 

y overlooking ; 
South Downs. 4 recep., domestic offices, 
maid’s sitting room, 7 principal bed and } 
dressing rooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms, 3 bath. | 
Stabling, garage, chauffeur’s cottage. In ali | 1 
5 acres. Electric train service to Victoria. 
FREEHOLD £12,000. Owner’s agents: 

HILLIER, PARKER, MAY & KOWDEN, 
77, Grosvenor Street, W.1. 


position. 








Five reception, 13 bed and 
dressing rooms. Cottage. 


11 ACRES with park. 
TO BE LET ON LEASE 
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Regent 
4304 
MEMBERS OF 


OSBORN & MERCER 


AUCTIONEERS’ 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
INSTITUTES 





HERTS (WITHIN 40 MINS. OF TOWN) 

In lovely rural ne -_ within convenient reach of station 
nud golf courses. 

A MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 

ideally p d with a view to pro- 

viding every a el convenience for comfort and 
labour saving. 








SURROUNDED BY BEAUTIFUL APPLE AND 
CHERRY ORCHARDS 
Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


MAIN SERVICES CENTRAL HEATING 
Delightful grounds simple in character and requiring the 
minimum of upkeep. There are wide sweeping lawns, 
flower beds and borders, productive apple and cherry 

orchard, ete., in all 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOI D WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 





WEST SOMERSET 
In the heart of Exmoor, occupying a unique situation facing 
south and commanding extensive views 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING and AGRICULTURAL 
TATE 


CAPITAL MODERN RESIDENCE 
with 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, attic rooms. 
Two cottages, stabling, farm buildings. 
Parklike grounds, ornamental gardens, bathing 
pasture, etc. 
ABOUT 120 ACRES 
One mile of first-class fishing. 
"Moderate price Freehold. 
OSBORN & MERCER, as 


pool. 


Agents: above. (17,842) 





ON THE LOVELY SURREY HILLS 
Delightfully situate, high up, commanding magnificent views 
and within easy daily reach of London. 

AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
in first-class decorative condition, well planned and 
quite up to date. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 baths. 

All main services. Central heating. 

TWO BRICK-BUILT GARAGES WITH SPLENDID 
FLAT OVER 
Extensive grounds with orchard, kitchen garden, 2 grass 
tennis courts, hard court (needs resurfacing), the whole 
extending to 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £6,950 
Quick sale desired as owner going abroad. 





12 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 
Oceupying a picked position on high ground, within con- 
venient reach of station and a first-class shopping centre. 

AN OUTSTANDING MODERN HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 


the subject of illustrated articles in architects’ and 
survevors’ journals. 





Designed for complete comfort and labour saving, 
and to obtain the full benefit of the sun. 
panelled dining and drawing rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
splendidly fitted bathroom. 
All main services. Large Garage. 
The pleasure gardens have been the hobby of the present 
owner and have great charm. There are lawns, hard tennis 
court, brick terrace, rockery, flower borders, and a mumber 
of young fruit trees. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Most of the furniture including some genuine antiques 


would be sold if required. 


Fully 








Inspected and strongly recommended by OSBORN AND Inspected and highly recommended by the Owner's Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
MERCER, as above. (17, 940) Agents: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,929) OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17.942) 
LONDON. W.1 RALPH PAY & TAYLOR cay 
LONDON. W.1 1032-33 





FORTY-FIVE MINUTES SOUTH WEST OF LONDON 


In a delightful rural setting convenient for main line station with unrivalled train service. 


On bus route. 


FINE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
OF ABOUT 73 ACRES 


l6th-CENTURY HOUSE 


with picturesque elevations of aged toned red bricks relieved by a certain amount of old oak 
timbers and a mellow tiled roof. Nine bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
and music room, day nursery and garden room, up-to-date offices. 
Central heating. 
Main drainage. 


Modernised cottage with garage, 
Hard tennis court. 


HOME FARM WITH GOOD BUILDINGS, 2 COTTAGES 
PARKLIKE GRASS AND ARABLE LAND 
EARLY POSSESSION 
OR HOUSE AND GARDEN ONLY £11,500 
Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


FASCINATING 


characteristic features combined with modern amenities. 
Co.'s water. 

Two garages and other useful outbuildings. 
bailiff. Delightful part- -walled gardens. 


FREEHOLD £19,500. 


In perfect order, full of 
Main electric ity. 


suitable for 











F. 


L. MERCER & 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


CO. 


Regent 2481 





PERFECT SMALL LUXURY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF KENT 


Ina magnificent setting. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co. 


On high ground with panoramic views. 


With 


Lounge hall, cloakroom (h. 
and c.), 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 luxurious modern bath- 
rooms. 


Beautifully laid out gar- 
dens with tennis lawn, fruit 
trees, lily pond and paddoe k 


, Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: 


valley. 
Blizabe than style. 
reception, 6 bedrooms, 
Well-stoecked gardens 
recommended by the 


SSEX MANOR HOUSE. 
Fascinating home of 
Newly decorated and in perfect condition. 
2 bathrooms. 
with 
Agents: F. L. 


In Constable’s lovely country overlooking Dedham 
unique old-world charm in the typical —s 
Central lounge hall, 
Main electricity and water. Double garage. 
fruit trees. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,250.—Hizilily 
MERCER & CO, 





FASCINATING 
TUDOR REPLICA : 
every conceivable LOVELY SUFFOLK FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE, restored and modernised. 
modern comfort. Within confines of picturesque village overlooking typical English scenery, Posses- 


central heating, 
Lounge hall, 
2 pig stves. 


Main _ services. 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Well-stocked gardens, 
A POSITIVE BARGAIN.— Agents: F. L. 


sing considerable character and in excellent condition with fitted basins in bedrooms, 
Aga cooker and modern conveniences including main electric light. 


Large barn, stables 
ACRES. £6,750. 


Three garages. 
copse and arable land. 742 
MERCER & CO. 





Garage. 


bathrooms, 
loggia, 
cottages. 





Regent 2431. 


ERTFORDSHIRE. 
St. Albans and under 20 miles from London. 
equipped regardless of cost. 
Drive approach. 
7 principal bedrooms, 
Splendid garage accommodation. 
orchard, hard tennis court and many other features. 
PRICE WITH 8 ACRES.— Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO. 


One of the loveliest homes in the county, 34 miles from 
Most attractive Residence, built and 
Polished oak floors, central heating throughout, luxurious 
Lounge hall, 3 elegant reception rooms, billiards room, 
4 bathrooms, staff quarters. Main electricity. Two 
Enchanting gardens and grounds, prolific 
FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING 











184, BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





QUITE UNUSUAL 


Being offered at very little above pre-war value; yet in absolute perfect order. 
reason—IMMEDIATE SALE IMPERATIVE. 
DAILY REACH LONDON 


SURREY—ADJOINING GOLF LINKS. 

MODERN RESIDENCE 

Every convenience, beautiful drawing room, 2 other rec., 

Excellent offices, Aga. Main services. Central heating. 
7 ACRES 


Immediate inspection necessary to secure. 
Vacant possession. 
CHANCE FOR A REAL BARGAIN 


Best offer over £6,500 to sell at once. 


6 bed (3 fitted basins), 2 baths. 
Inexpensive gardens and 


The 


Secondary residence. 


VERY FINE ESTATE NEAR NORWICH 
GENTLEMAN’S FIRST-CLASS RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE ° 


710 ACRES 


CHARMING RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 

Most attractively situated. Four rec., 8 bed, 2 baths. 
Triplex grate, Ideal boiler, etc. 

Lovely gardens. 

Two sets of excellent modern farm buildings. 
Nine cottages. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Well-equipped domestic offices. 
Main electricity throughout. 
Sunken Dutch garden, etc. 
Garage 


Tennis court. 
4 cars. 
Very good shooting. 


FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, London, $.W.3 
(Ken. 01 52/3). 





Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 5.W.3 (Ken. 0152/3). 
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GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25. MOUNT ST. GROSVENOR SO.. W.1 


SURREY. ADJOINING GOLF AND COMMONS BETWEEN COLCHESTER AND IPSWICH 


One hour by electric service. On bus route. VILLAGE HOUSE 
CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE SE Sone 


1947 





Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave 84.. 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 


Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 





Recently redecorated and 
modernised throughout. 
Lounge 25 ft. x 19 ft. with 
beautiful moulded beams, 
panelled dining room, 4-5 
bedrooms, bathroom, kit- 
chen with Esse cooker, etc. 
Telephone. Main electri- 
city. Rebuilt gardener’s 
cottage. Stabling for 6. 
Excellent garden with some 
fine old trees, tennis court, 
and kitchen garden, in all 
about 2 ACRES 


Long drive. Two floors 
only. All modern conven- 
iences. Eight bed, 4 baths 
4rec. rooms, Main services. 
Central heating. Fitted 


basins. Garages. Cottage. 


Inspected by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. COBBE & WINCER, 7, Arcade Street, 7 
Ipswich (Tel. 2785), and GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, as above. (5791) ‘, 3 


WOODCOCKS 


ENT-SUSSEX BORDER. Between Tunbridge Wells 
and Hastings. CHOICE REPLICA TUDOR 
MANSION in miniature. Three reception rooms (one 
38 ft. x 22 ft.), 6 principal bedrooms (3 with own bath- 


Delightful grounds, lake and stream. 11 ACRES. Early Possession. 
Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 











30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANUVER SQUARE, W.1 
Miviai> 0411 


i6, ARCADE STREET, 
IP, WICH 
Ipswien 4334 





750 ft. up, lovely view, surrounded National Trust. 

INDHEAD. 2 miles Hazelmere. GENTLEMAN'S 

BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, billiards room, 6 principal, 4 maids’ bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. Part central heating. Main services. Choice 


BEAUTIFUL BUCKS. 1 HOUR LONDON 
ENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL FARM 90 ACRES. 
Fascinating Tudor Farm Residence with wealth of old 
oak and up-to-date conveniences, main electric light, ete. 


gardens and grounds 10 ACRES. Two cottages, garage 
cars. POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £15,000.— 
Inspected, Woopcocks, London Office. 


AST SUFFOLK (Southwold 7} miles). CHARMING 

XViith CENTURY RESIDENCE WITH 5 ACRES 
OF PASTURE, perfectly rural and unspoilt. Wealth 
massive oak beans, open fireplaces, lead light windows. 
Two reception, 4 bedrooms (3 with fixed basins), bathroom 
(hfc.). Main electricity, automatically pumped water, 
telephone. Fine old barn. FREEHOLD £5,500. EARLY 
POSSESSION.—Sole Agents: Woopcock & SON, 





Ipswich. 


EAST SUFFOLK (1 mile market town with main line 
station, sea 8 miles). EXCEEDINGLY ATTRAC- 
TIVE PERIOD RESIDENCE, fully modernised, set in 
lovely garden; oak-beamed lounge hall, 3 reception, 
6 bedrooms (3 with fixed basins), bath (h./c.). Main elec- 
tricity, partial central heating. Ample water, automatically 
pumped. Walled and other gardens. Capital outbuildings, 
loose boxes, garages, pretty woodland and arable land, 
about 7 ACRES in all. FREEHOLD £6,750. EARLY 
POSSESSION.— Inspected and recommended: 
cock & Son, Ipswich. 





Woop- 





rooms), 3 staff bedrooms, 5 bathrooms in all. Appointed 
regardless of expense. ‘Aga’? cooker. Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. Staff cottage. Gardens and 
small park 14 ACRES. (Garage 5 cars, etc. POSSES- 
SION. FREEHOLD £15,000.—Inspected by Sole Agents: 
Woopcocks, London Office. 





OUTSKIRTS FAVOURITE SUSSEX VILLAGE. 

One mile station, Hastings 11. PARTLY XVth 
CENTURY RESIDENCE. 3-4 reception, 6-7 principal 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. “ Aga” cooker. Main electricity. 
Well-stocked gardens and paddocks 26 ACRES. Cottage, 
garage, stabling, étc. SSESSION (except paddocks), 
FREEHOLD £12,000.—Inspected by Agents: 
Wooncocks London Office. 


Sole 





WANTED 

WITHIN 50 MILES OF LONDON (not East). 

Gentleman seeks choice MODERN RESIDENCE, 
3 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, must have ground 
floor cloakroom; be easily run; good view essential; 
beautiful but small garden desirable. No commission 
required.—Mark envelopes “Sir J. B.,’”" Woopcocks, 
London Office. 





Excellent buildings with modern cowshed passed for T.T. 
herd. Cottages. Reduced price £13,750 FREEHOLD, 
OR NEAREST OFFER.—Recommended: Woopcocks, 
London Office. 


BEAUTIFUL MID-KENT. CHOICE RESIDEN- 
TIAL AND FARMING ESTATE 134 ACRES. 
The Residence, in its own charming park and lovely 
grounds, has massive galleried hall, 4 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Flat for servants. Main electric light and water. Central 
heating. Farmery. Two lodges. Farmhouse. Three 
cottages. Land includes 22}$ acres valuable orcharding; 
also well-timbered parklands. FREEHOLD £37,500, 
furniture optional.—Wooncocks, London Office. 


PROPERTY WANTED. 


A VERY SPECIAL INQUIRY 
Up to £25,000 is in mind by a City man wanting a farm 
anything between 50 AND 300 ACRES, with small 
residence 5-6 beds, etc., bailiff’s house, etc. Likes Tunbridge 
Wells area, or Bucks, Herts, West Essex, perhaps Hants. 
—Messrs. Woopcocks (London Office) offer personal 
attention to owners quoting “ Broker.”’ 














ScVcNOAKS, 2247-8 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 
OXTED 240 

REIGATE 2938 and 3793 


IBBET’ TP, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


StVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE, SURREY 





LONDON 13 MILES SOUTH 


In a delightful position yet with excellent travelling facilities. 


MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Superbly appointed throughout. Lounge hall, cloakroom, 
2 large reception rooms (with oak floors), loggia and stone- 


flagzed terraces, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Double garage. 
All main services. Mitured gardens with lawns, lily pond, 
fruit and vegetable gardens. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,250 
Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, 
Hiath Street, Sevenatka (Tel, 2247/48). 





ON HOLMWOOD COMMON 


Glorious country, } mile Holmwood Station. 


SURREY. In an unique position actually on the Common 
(3 miles Dorking). Favoured residential district. 
MELLOW BRICK-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
suitably converted from 2 cottages. Five bedrooms, bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms. Two garages, stable, harness 
room with living accommodation over. Main services. In 
excellent order and ready to walk into. Matured garden 
% acre. Price Freehold £8,000 with Vacant Possession 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 47, High Street, 
Reigate (Tel 2938 and 8792), 





HIGH ON THE SURREY HILLS 


35 mins. from London, 


THIS EASILY RUN HOUSE OF CHARACTER IN 
GROUNDS OF 2% ACRES 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, modern domestic offices with staff sitting room. 
All main services. Central heating. Ranye of garages and 
outbuildings. 

For Sale with Possession at a moderate figure. 
Joint Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3771), 
and TRRETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO,, Serenonks, Kent, 








RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 


Telegrams: “Cornishmen London.’ 


Grosvenor 2861 


S. W. SANDERS, 
F.V.A. 
FORE 





STREET SIDMOUT |. 


SANDERS ’ 7. 8. SANDERS 


Tels.: Sidmouth 41 and 109 | 





CRES £12,500 FREEHOLD 

East SUSSEX, 7 miles Tunbridge Wells, } mile bus route. ATTRACTIVE 

MODERN RESIDENCE, enjoying magnificent views to South Downs. Large 
hall, 3 reception, 2 bath., 5 principal bedrooms (3 h. and c.), dressing room. Separate 
staff rooms and bathroom. Central heating. Electric light. Main water and gas. 
Garage. Cottage. Farm buildings. Terraced gardens, walled kitchen and fruit garden, 
2 glasshouses. Orchard. Woodland and meadow (part let).—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, 
South Audley Street, W.1. (23281). 


SIDMOUTH 6 MILES 


In delightful country and only 2 miles from shopping facilities. Constant bus services 
within easy walking distance. 





21 ACRES GAIN 
CHARMING STONE-BUILT 17TH-CENTURY 
Hall, 4 good reception, 3 bath., 10 

Esse cooker. Garage. Stabling. 


£7,250 ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE’ IN 2% ACRES 
LOS., nearly 400 ft. up. 

RESIDENCE, restored and in good order. 
bedrooms. Polished oak floor. Central heating. 
COTTAGE. Lovely gardens. Two walled kitchen gardens. Glasshouses and park- 
like land. —TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (21175) 


CITY MAN’S RESIDENCE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 

ASY DAILY REACH, 700 ft. up on the Surrey Hills, mile station. Particularly 

attractive MODERN RESIDENCE. Oak panelled lounge hall, billiards room, 
3 reception, 4 bathrooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms. Oak floors. Main services. 
Central heating. Esse cooker. Telephone. Garages, man’s room, excellent cottage. 
Parklike grounds, hard tennis court, excellent walled kitchen garden, glasshouses, 
orchard and pretty woodland. 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD. Strongly recommended.— 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (9281) 


CHILTERN HILLS, between Amersham and High Wycombe, 600 ft. up near 
village and bus. DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN COTTAGE RESIDENCE in 
excellent order. Three reception, 2 bath., 5-6 bed. Main electricity and water. Central 
heating. Telephone. Garage. Beautiful well-stocked gardens, kitchen garden, orchard. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CoO., as above. (21092) 


with 3 entertaining and 5 bedrooms (2 with fitted basins). Cooking by electricity. 
Ideal boiler. Good domestic offices. 
Two-car garage with useful room over. 


Main electricity. Good water and drainage systems. 





FREEHOLD £8,000 








quiries for C try House properties—particularly in Devon and Cornwall 


—reach us in embarassing numbers. 





Vendors desirous of effecting a satisfactory sale, in which negotiations are conducted 
with efficiency and discretion, are invited to communicate with us. 


Personal inspection is made without charge. 
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1947 609 








5. MOUNT ST. 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





MARLOW, BUCKS 


On one of the prettiest reaches of the Thames. 
ELIZABETHAN STYLE HOUSE 


Well fitted. Re-decorated 
throughout. 12 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 5 good reception 
rooms. All main services. 
Central heating. Delight- 


ful old walled garden. 





Freehold for Sale with or without the valuable and unique furniture and 
complete furnishings. Would make an ideal Quest House. 


Joint Agents: Messrs. LAWRENCE, SON & LAIRD, Marlow, Bucks (’Phone 45), and 
Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





KENT, LONDON TWENTY MILES 
Nearly 700 feet up, superb views to the south. 


A LOVELY OLD 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
hall, large lounge, dining 
room, compact domestic 
offices. Main electric light. 
Central heating. Domestic 
hot water. In perfect order. 
Ready for immediate occu- 
pation. Garages. Stabling. 
Four-roomed cottage with 
bathroom. Delightful old- 
world gardens, orchard, 
paddocks, ete. 


OVER 8 ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, &. Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. (Tel.: 
Gro. 3131). 











LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056 





WILTSHIRE 


OLD MANOR set amidst a really beautiful garden in most delightful country. 
Three reception, 2 bath- 
rooms, 7 bedrooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY 
Grounds extend to about 


3 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £7,750 
Agents: Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Gros. 3056). 





By direction of The Lord Hothfield, D.S.O. 


WESTMORLAND 
Close to Penrith and 8 miles from Appleby. On the main Penrith Scotch Corner Road. 
The Freehold Agricultural Property weL known as 
THE WHINFELL ESTATE 
Comprising 6 capital Mixed Farms with excellent houses, farm buildings and ample 
cottages. Main water and electricity. 
A compact block lying in a ring fence suitable for investment, together with about 
600 ACRES of VALUABLE WOODLAND. Fishing in the Eden. Low outgoings. 
Gross Rent_Roll £2,270 per annum. Total area nearly 4,000 ACRES. 





Alsu 
8 miles south-east from Appleby 


THE BROUGH CASTLE ESTATE 
Adjoining the town of Brough, Westmorland. 

Comprising 3 excellent Farms (one with VACANT POSSESSION in February next). 
Gross Rent Roll £700 per annum. Total area about 850 ACRES. 
For sale as a whole or in suitable blocks. By Auction at St. Andrews Aseembly 
Rooms, Penrith, on Friday, October 17, at 2.30 p.m. (if not sold privately 
beforehand). 

Solicitors: Messrs. Dawson & Co., 2, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Gros. 3056). 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1! 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE 


& Co., Lrtp. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(Regent 4685) 





GREEN ACRES, ROWLEDGE, FARNHAM, SURREY 


TWO CONVERTED ELIZABETHAN COTTAGES 


MAKING A CHARMING 
HOUSE CONTAINING 
HALL, CLOAKROOM, 3 
RECEPTION AND 
MAID’S SITTING 


2 BATHROOMS 


Orchard, garden, and meadow, in all ABOUT 4% ACRES 


Further particulars of MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair (Regent 4685). 


ROOM, 5 BEDROOMS, 





ESHER 


In beautiful Esher Park. 


A REPRODUCTION OLD-WORLD COTTAGE BY A WELL-KNOWN 
ARCHITECT 


CONTAINING 2 RECEPTION ROOMS (ONE 36 ft. x 13 ft.), 4 BEDROOMS, 
BASINS IN BEDROOMS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
POLISHED OAK FLOORS THROUGHOUT. 


Further particulars of MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair (Regent 4685). 











BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS yiKiiz 


32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, & KENLEY HOUSE, OXTED. Oxt. 975 





LOSE TO LISS, Hampshire, in lovely stretch of wooded country. Substantially 
built Residence well fitted and in good condition. Comprising 8 bedrooms, 2 attic 
rooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, ample domestic offices. Garage with rooms over. 
Excellent outbuildings. Partial central heating. Main electric light and water. In 
all ABOUT 7 ACRES. £10,000 FREEHOLD. (773) 





BINGER COMMON, SURREY. A truly delightful Country Residence set on 
high ground over 600 ft. above sea level, and commanding glorious views. Of 
mellow red brick with weathered tiled roof, the accommodation comprises 10 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Excellent domestic offices. Garage for 2 cars. Cottage 
and outbuildings. The garden and grounds are beautifully laid out and well timbered, 
in all extending to approx. 19 ACRES. £14,000 FREEHOLD. (696) 





FERRING-BY-SEA. An attractive architect designed modern House standing in 

7 ACRES of grounds with about 200 ft. frontage to the beach. The accommodation 
comprises 3 reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms and 3 maids’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Garage. Good entrance lodge. Easily maintained natural gardens. 
PRICE £14,500 FREEHOLD (OR THE HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH 
A SMALLER AREA OF LAND). (762) 








'Phone: 
Crawley 528 


A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. ocastttsthney 


THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 
LOVELY COUNTRY BETWEEN BALCOMBE AND EAST GRINSTEAD 
Daily reach of London. ns 
MODERN HOUSE OF 
MERIT 





In first-class order with 
IMMEDIATE POSSES- 
SION. Cloakroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms 22 ft. x 15 ft.and 
17 ft. x 16 ft., “ bedrooms 
and bathroom. Company’s 
water. Main electric light 
and power, and main 
drainage. 


Two garages. Inexpensive 
gardens of 1% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,950. 


Sole Agents: A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co. 





(Ref. 209) 





HorteEY, a mile from town and station. Small Estate with Modernised House, 
cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. Main 
services, Garages, Cottage and farmery. 18 ACRES. FREEHOLD £10,000. (Ref. 6191) 


ABINGER, BETWEEN DORKING AND QUILDFORD. Magnificent Modern 

House in Georgian style and in perfect order. Three reception rooms, 9 bedrooms 

oy 3 bathrooms. Beautifully fitted and appointed. Garages. Woodland grounds of 
4 ACRES. FREEHOLD £15,500. (Ref. 5569) 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
QGROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





DELIGHTFUL I7th-CENTURY HOUSE 


Lovely part of Surrey. One hour London. 


Completely merce aiead with every up-to-date convenience 
beds (basins), 
Central heating. 


yet retaining all its period features. 5-6 
2 baths, hall, 2 reception. Main services. 


Charming old-world gardens, paddock, etc. 
FOR SALE WITH 4%, ACRES 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





400 ft. UP ON A KENTISH COMMON 
Between Oxted and Sevenoaks. 400 ft. up with beautiful views. 
CHARMING HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
Seven bedrooms, 2 baths, 3 reception rooms. Main services. 
Central heating. 
Delightful gardens of 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,500 


Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





RURAL BERKS 40 MINS. LONDON 
Delightful Small Estate of nearly 40 ACRES 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD HOUSE 


Completely modernised and in first-rate order. 
and dressing, 4 baths., 3 reception. 
heating. 


Eight bed 
Main services. Central 
Small home arm. 

£13,500 WITH POSSESSION 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





FINEST POSITION IN SURREY 
Lovely country south of Guildford. 600 ft. up, sandy soil. 
Magnificent panoramic views. 


Fine modern House by 
up to date. 8 beds, 
Superior cottage. 


eminent architect, completely 
3 baths, 3 reception. Garage and flat. 
Finely timbered gardens. 

£8,000 WITH 4 ACRES 

Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








NORWICH 
HOLT 


R. 


C. KNIGHT & SONS 


1230, MOUNT STREET, LONDON W.1. 


STOWMARKET 
CAMBRIDGE 





NORFOLK 
8 miles from Norwich Citu. 
COMFORTABLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 

Three reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, cloakroom, bathroom. 
Main electricitv. Pleasant grounds. tennis court, paddock. 
9 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
gents: R. C. KNIGHT & SONs, as above, and 2, 
King Street, Norwich (Tel. 24289, 2 lines). 


SOUTH-EAST NORFOLK 
SMALL GEORGIAN STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE 
Standing in secluded well-timbered grounds. 
Four reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 
rooms. Main electricity and ample water supply. 
Stabling. 


Upper 





bath- 
Garage. 
Productive kitchen garden with two glass houses 
and orchard. Entrance lodge. 
6 ACRES. PRICE £7,500. VACANT POSSESSION 
Further details from the Agents as above, and at 2, Upper 
King Street, Norwich (Tel. 24289). 


EAST SUFFOLK 


mile of market town and main line 
38 miles from sea 
LOVELY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
rhree reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water 
and electricity. Gardener's cottage. Beautiful gardens. 
5-ACRE Paddock. POSSESSION. £6,500 
Agents as above, or Stowmarket Office (Tel. 384/5). 





Within } station only 





NORFOLK 
In lovely country within easy distance of the coast and Broads. 
A SPLENDID SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE 
GEORGIAN STYLE HOUSE 
facing south in lovely timbered grounds. Eight bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
SEC wa tat! RESIDENCE subject to a re tenancy. 
BAILIFF’S HOUSE AND HOME FARM 
with first-rate buildings and exceptionally Fad mm tive land. 
Seven cottages, in all about 194 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION of the greater part. 
Details upon application to the Agents as above and at 
2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 24289, 2 lines). 


IPSWICH 8 MILES 
ACCREDITED POULTRY FARM WITH HOUSE 
Containing 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms. Main electricity. 
Extensive buildings including brick building forming 
incubator plant and containing 123,000 egg Secura all- 
electric incubator and 124,000 Stephens ditto, installed 
during 1942 and 1944. 30 acres of pasture. Poultry food 
allocation of 11} tons per month. 
Price Freehold £9,750, or to include the whole of the 
stock and equipment £15,000. 
Details from the Owner’s Sole Agents as above, and at 
Stowmarket (Tel. 384/5). 








By direction of Hugh Bainbridge, Esq. 
NORTH NORFOLK 
In lovely country, 5 miles from Blakeney. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL GEORGIAN 
STYLE RESIDENCE 
“THE CEDARS,” BRINTON 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
stabling. Pleasant grounds, paddock. 
2% ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Auction (unless previously sold privately) at the Royal 
Hotel, Norwich, on Saturday, October 25. 
Illustrated particulars, 6d., from the Vendor’s Solicitors: 
Messrs. MILLS & REEVE, 74, Upper Close, Norwich (Tel. 
21587), and the Auctioneers, as above, and at 2, Upper 
King Street, Norwich (Tel. 24289). 
IN CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY 
7 miles from Colchester. 

ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE 
Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.). 
All main services. Partial central he ating. Double garage. 
Walled-in garden with covered terrace. Vegetable garden 

with fruit trees. 
PRICE £6,000. VACANT POSSESSION 
Particulars from the Agents as above, and at Market Place, 


Garages, 











ESTATE OFFICES 
GODALMING (Tel.: 2) 


H. B. 


BAVERSTOCK & 


4, CASTLE STREET, 
FARNHAM (Tel.: 5274) 


Stowmarket (Tel. 384/5). 





HYDON END, HAMBLEDON. BETWEEN 
GUILDFORD AND HASLEMERE 


14%, miles main line station. Near noted golf course. 


ia 1 — 
uo 


* ae 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 
300 ft. up, Lovely distant views. Drive approach. 
cloakroom, 4 fine reception rooms, 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, compact offices with Aga. Central 
heating throughout. Main water, electricity. Cottage. 
Double garage with covered washdown. Charming grounds 
of 12 ACRES. FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction on October 2, 1947. 
Apply : Godalming Office. 


Hall, 
10 bed and dressing 





BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND FARNHAM 


South of Hog’s Back. Commanding magnificent southerly 
views. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE TUDOR 
REPLICA 


constructed with genuine old materials and containing 
many period features. Beautifully decorated and fitted 
throughout. Five-six bedrooms (4 fitted basins), 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 rece ption rooms, sun loggia, cloakroom, modern 
offices, servants’ sitting room. Central heating. Main 
services. Modern drain: age. Garage for 2. ACRES 


FREEHOLD £12,750, WITH POSSESSION 





HURSTHILL, DUNSFOLD 


. GODALMING, SURREY 
GENTLEMAN'S RESINENTIAL AND DAIRY FARM 


PERIOD HOUSE 
Four-five bedrooms, bathroom, 2-3 reception rooms, offices. 
Garage. Secondary Residence, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 
reception rooms. Bungalow. Main water and electricity. 
Dairy buildings including cow ties for 15. About 
83 ACRES. POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction (unless sold privately) on 
October 2, 1947. 
H. B. BAVERSTOCK & Son, Chartered Surveyors, Godalming 
and Farnham 











REIGATE 
2286/7 


Redhill 631/2 6, BELL STREET, REIGATE 


HARRIE STACEY & SON xepuiii ana 


TADWORTH 





BETCHWORTH SURREY 


In a much favoured residential district with a charming setting, within three miles Reigate 


and 33 miles Dorking. 


A VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


comprising 


THE IMPOSING RESIDENCE 
Three reception rooms and hall with parquet flooring, billiards room, cloakroom, good 
domestic Oifices, 12 bed and dressing rooms (2 with running water), 3 bathrooms, etc. 
FIRST-CLASS ORDER. 
STABLING for 9 with man’s flat. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
GARAGE for 6, with chavffeur’s living quarters. 
ENTRANCE LODGE. 
Pleasure Grounds and Land 
extending to about 32 ACRES 


and charming summer-house. 
electricity, gas and drainage. 


with picturesque lake 


VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE. PRICE £20,000 FREEHOLD 


Various fittings, etc., at valuation. 
Full particulars from Owner’s Agents, as above. 


All main services including 


4 bathrooms. 
domestic 
quarters, 
Aga cooker. 

decorated. 
Large garage. 


gardens. 


quet lawns. Vinery. 


Central heating. 








GLORIOUS NORTH DEVON 


FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE. 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


Four reception, 8 bedrooms, 
Excellent 
Offices and staff 
Cottage and flat. 
Recently re- 


Stabling for 
4 and ample outbuildings. 
Cow shippen and pig styes. 
Well laid out pleasure gar- 
dens, lawns, fine vegetable 
Tennis and cro- 


Orchard, woodland and arable land, in all ead 35 ACRES 
Good water and drainage. 


POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 


Centre of excellent sporting district. 
FREEHOLD PRICE £9,500 
Sole Agents: 


HANNAFORD, WARD & SOUTHCOMBE, LTD., 
4, Bridgeland Street, Bideford (Bideford 25.) 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
TO BE SOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


16 MILES WEST FROM HYDE PARK CORNER 


Two miles from Southern Electric Station. 

BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
in splendid decorative con- 
dition and seated in a well- 
timbered park, with lake. 
Fourteen bed., 6. bath., 
sitting hall, 5 reception, 

billiards room. 





Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.”’ 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
EAST HERTFORDSHIRE, BENGEO HALL 
ATTRACTIVE OLD PERIOD HOUSE 


House of 17th-century 
origin, re-fronted in 1745. 





Hall, 3 reception, gun-room, 
compact Offices with Aga, 


10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main 
2 at me electricity and water. Septic 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, tank drainage. 


WATER AND DRAINS. Garage for 7 cars and 
stabling. Walled kitchen 
gardens, tennis and croquet 
lawns, lodge, 5 cottages and 
2 excellent flats. 
HOME FARM with cow- 
houses for 25 and useful 
P buildings and land. 
aeriepenghne-~naialpeadagined In all about 60 ACRES, or would be sold with 31 ACRES 


Full particulars from the Sole Agents: HUMBERT & FLINT, 6, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Inspected and recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, 
W.C.2 (Tel. Holborn 2073), and JOHN D. Woop & Co. W.1. (10,940) 


Walled garden, stabling, 
garages, orchard, gardener’s 
cottage. Three paddocks. 


16 ACRES 











FERRING-BY-SEA 


MODERN GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH DIRECT 
SEA FRONTAGE 


NORTH NORFOLK COAST 
Cromer 2 miles, Sheringham 6 miles. 


CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE IN PERFECT 
ORDER 


BETWEEN DARTMOOR AND EXMOOR 


ENCHANTING HOUSE 3/400 YEARS OLD 
(not low ceilings) 








8 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 4 bathrooms; modern 
offices with Aga. Main electricity, water, gas and drainage. 
Gardens, grounds slope down to a private sandy beach. 
Well stocked kitchen garden and fruit garden with modern 
gardener’s cottage, 2 bed., sitting room, kitchen and bath. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES. PRICE £11,000 FREEHOLD 





3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, excellent 

servants’ quarters. All main services, central heating. 

Modern lodge and garages. ABOUT 7 ACRES. Easily 
maintained gardens. 


in spotless condition. 
with 14 ACRES 


Four Cottages and Buildings for small T.T. Dairy herd. 
3 reception and garden room; 7/8 bed. (basins in all), 








i PRICE £14,500 or would be divided Inspected and recommended by Joint Sole Agents: 2 bath. Electricity. Complete central heating. Esse 
| Recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley | Limmers, Church Square, Cromer (Tel.: Cromer 2026). cooker, etc. Excellent self-supporting garden. 
j Square, London, W.1. (31,892) JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (83,309) Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., (as above). (73,103) 





CHARNWOOD FOREST 


Leicester 9 miles, Loughborough 8 miles. 


THE ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE, BARDON HALL 


By direction of Trustees of P. T. Reid (deceased). 
MID-SUSSEX, 2 MILES FROM HAYWARDS HEATH 


MILL HALL, CUCKFIELD 
Well-built _ 
Six reception (some panel- Modernised Residence 


led), 11 bedrooms, 2 bath- Four reception rooms, 





rooms, usual offices. Central 
heating. Main electric light. 
Own water supply. Well- 
timbered grounds, ete. Four 
cottages. Kitchen garden. 


In all 108 ACRES 


Also suitable for a School, 
Training Centre, Offices, 
ete. 


billiards room, 5 principal, 
3 secondary and 4 servants’ 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Modern offices with Esse 
cooker. 
Main electricity. Com- 
pany’s water, gas and 
drainage. Central heating. 
Ample outbuildings. Small 
farmery. Three cottages, 
together with 53 ACRES. 
Rich pasture and arable 
land. 








For Sale by Auction, unless sold privately, on October 7, at the Hayworthe 
Hotel, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

Joint Auctioneers : T. BANNISTER & CO., Market Place, Haywards Heath (Tel. 607); 

Woop « Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 6341) 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE AND 3 COTTAGES 
Particulars from The Estate Office, Woodhouse, Loughborough, Leics., or JOHN D. 














Central 
9344/5/6/7 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London”’ 





BERKSHIRE. 


Newbury about 3 miles. 


Pleasure and kitchen gardens. Well-timbered 
The important Country Seat 


BENHAM PARK 


parklands with lake. 


In all about 200 ACRES (or smaller area if 
Fine suite of entertaining rooms, 26 principal 





required). 


and secondary bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 


Ample staff accommodation. 


TO BE LET 


Furnished or unfurnished ON LEASE for 


Garages. Stabling. 8 cottages. 


a term of years. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.1.0.S., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.0.8., F.A.1. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.1.0.S., F.A.1. 


FOX & SONS aie agitststat 


LAND AGENTS 
bOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON— BRIGHTON — WORTHING 


BRIGHTON 
3. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 





By order of Trustees 


IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING AUCTION SALE 


SEAGROVE ESTATE, SEAVIEW, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Comprising a section of the picturesque seaside resort of Seaview, including A MODERATE-SIZED MANSION possessing remarkably fine views over Spithead and standing in a 
miniature park and grounds of about 17 ACRES 


HOME FARM of about 53 ACRES. FULLY LICENSED HOTEL of 55 bedrooms with VACANT POSSESSION. 


FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS 


A FEW RACK RENTS 


Two boat houses suitable for week-end cottages. Cottages, the famous Chain Pier. 


Car park and beach and bathing rights, ete. 


To be sold by auction in one or several Lots about the middie of November, 1947. 


Further particulars may be obtained of the Solicitors: Messrs. FARDELLS, Market Street, Ryde, Isle of Wight, and of the Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch 


Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





BEAUTIFUL ISLE OF PURBECK 


fhout 1 mile from the coast. Standing 200 ft. up commanding extensive views to the 
Purbeck Hills and the Isle of Wight. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


facing due south, erected of Purbeck stone and of best quality materials and fitted 
pwith all up-to-date conveniences and comforts, 


Nine bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, cloakroom, good domestic offices. 


Main electricity and power, 

Companies’ gas and water. 

Central heating. Telephone. 

Garage. Picturesque gar- 
dener’s cottage. 

Beautiful gardens. Grounds 

laid out by well-known 

landscape gardeners and 

upon which a large sum of 

money has been spent. 

They contain terrace, 

lawns, crazy paved walks, 

terraced garden, rose per- 

gola, rock garden and fish 

pools, kitchen garden, 

i - orchard, excellent pasture 
eM am eae . and arable lands. 


The whole extending to an area of about 58 ACRES 
Vacant possession of residence and about 11 acres on completion of purchase. 
PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


SUSSEX COAST. EASTBOURNE 4 MILES 


Occupying a superb position on a gentle southern slope commanding wonderful views over 
the South Downs and English Channel. Close East Dean and Beachy Head. Seaford 
6 miles. London 63 miles. 

EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE DETACHED SEMI-BUNGALOW 
RESIDENCE 





The well-fitted and planned 
accommodation comprises 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms, sun 
lounge, excellent kitchen. 
Oak strip flooring and 
electric power points to 
principal rooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 
Telephone. 


Large detached garage with 
self-contained flat over of 


2 rooms, cloakroom and 


W.C. 


Pleasure grounds extend to about 
1 ACRE 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





At the foot of the Downs—2 miles from the sea. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Situate on high aground in a delightful residential district on the outskirts of Worthing. 
Pleasant woodland surroundings. Within easy walking distance of two golf courses and 
about 1 mile from Central Railway Station. 


A luxuriously appointed 
modern detached 
Residence 
with many unusual features. 
Four bedrooms, 2. bath- 
rooms, 2 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, kitchen. Double 
garage. Partial central 
heating. 


Attractively laid-out gar- 
den with terraces, fish pool, 
ete. 
VACANT POSSESSION PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel.: 
Worthing 6120. 


NEAR LYMINGTON, HAMPSHIRE 


Ina quiet but not isolated position within about 500 yards of the Solent shore. Commanding 
extensive views to the Isle of Wight. 





CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE soundly constructed and fitted with 
modern comforts and conveniences. 


Five bedrooms (3 fitted 
basins, h. and c.), fitted 
bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, sun parlour, kitchen 
and good Offices. 
Electric lighting plant. 
Aga cooker. Excellent cot- 
tage. Large garage. Green- 
house, outhouses. 
Delightfully matured 
grounds pleasantly laid out 
with lawns, flower borders, 
ornamental treesand shrubs, 
very productive kitchen 
gardens, fruit trees and 
bushes, small stream and 
water garden. The whole 
extends to an area of about 


2', ACRES. PRICE £9,500 
Held on lease having an unexpired term of 96 years at a ground rent of £30 per annum. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 


For further particulars, apply: Fox «& Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 











scuuren set MARTEN & CARNABY 224, "8s 


3361 / 3362 





ON A SURREY HEATH, NEAR A FAMOUS GOLF COURSE 


A PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE IN THE DUTCH STYLE 
right on the heath with excellently planned and easily run accommodation. 


Three large reception rooms, 

2 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms, 

good domestic offices, Aga 

cooker, ete, maid's sitting 

room, Main services, Cen- 
tral heating. 


Attractive and secluded 
garden of 1 ACRE 


Unusual Bargain at 
£8,000 


Also TUDOR GEM of 5 bedrooms. 
3 acres On Surrey-Sussex borders. 
£8,750 
MARTEN & CARNABY, 23, Church Street, Reigate. 








WESTLAND & COMPANY 
28, THE BROADWAY, STONELEIGH, SURREY. Tel: Ewell 5186 7. 





SEVENOAKS (KIPPI NGTON) 


A MODERN RESIDENCE 
In delightful woodland setting, yet within 1O minutes of station, 


Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


, 


3 reception rooms, Central 


heating. 
Mature gardens of about 
° 


1°, ACRES 


£9,000 FREEHOLD 


(offers invited for quick 


sale). 


Full details from Sole Agents: WESTLAND & CO., as above. 
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Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London”’ 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1947 


HARRODS 


34-36. HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 











WEST HEREFORDSHIRE Gi 
14th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 
Completely modernised, 
Magnificent oak timbering. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 
bed and dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms. 


Central heating. Aga 
cooker. Own eléctric light. 


Small farmery and pro- 
ductive orchard. 


‘Two modern cottages (with 
possession), 


. 50 ACRES 
9 mike N.B.—30 let off at present. 


LD, or £7,500 excluding Cottages 





£10,500 FREEHO 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 810). 





COOKHAM DEAN, BERKS c.4 


Facing famous Cliveden Woods, and commanding magnificent panoramic views. 


A REALLY DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE 


Only 45 mins. from Town, 
with hall, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
complete offices. Electric 
light and power. Co.'s 
water. Aga cooker. Double 
garage, and useful out- 
buildings. Cottage. 


Beautiful gardens of about 
114 acres, and paddock of 
2% acres. 

IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500 
Joint Sole Agents: HARRODS LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 


1490. Extn, 806), and Messrs, CHILD & JAMES, The Parade, Bourne End, Bucks. 
(Tel.: Bourne End 66). 








BUCKINGHAMSHIRE c.4 


Delightful views. Close to village, easy reach of main line, one hour Town, 


CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


2 








with hall, 3 large reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, boxrooms, complete 
offices. “Aga” cooker. 
Electric light. (Co.'s water. 
Modern drainage, ete. 
Garage for 4. Stabling. 
Small farmery. Cottage and 
bungalow, 
Delightful timbered 
grounds, well-stocked kit- 
chen garden, tennis lawn, 
paddocks, 


IN ALL ABOUT 15 ACRES 
For Sale on reasonable terms with early possession. 


Sele Agents: HARRODS Lbp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel. 
Kensington VAM. Eatin. S06). 





RURAL HANTS. c.3 
PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Just over 4 miles from Andover. 


Two sitting rooms, 5 bed- 
rvoms, kitchen and offices. 
Large shed used as garage. 


Cottage. 


Pleasant gardens = with 
lawns, kitchen — garden, 
flower beds, 





IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
LOW PRICE FOR A QUICK SALE 


HARRODS LTb., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490, 
Ext. 807). 





Superb sea and landscape views, reaching French coast on clear days. 


THE GATE HOUSE, ST. MARGARET’S AT CLIFFE, 
KENT cd 
Occupying one of the finest situations on the coast. 

A MOST ~ 
ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 
on two floors only, facing 


south, overlooking the Bay 
and near the golf links. 


Entrance hall, 4 reception 
and 6 bedrooms (3 basins), 
bathroom. 


Co’s services. Garage. 
Tennis court. Kitchen 
garden. 


ABOUT 3, ACRE. VACANT POSSESSION 
Auction September 30 (unless previously sold privately). 





Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36. Hans Crescent, S.W.1. Vel.: Kensington 1490 





CHELTENHAM—CENTRE 2 MILES c.14 


Lovely views. Bus services. Excellent shopping. 


PERIOD HOUSE 






Remodelled. 
Hall and 3 rooms oak 
panelled. Lounge hall, 3 
reception rooms, billiards or 
playroom, & bedrooms, 3 
th bathrooms. 


Central heating, Co.’s ser- 
vices, main drainage. 


Garages and cottage, 


3% ACRES £11,000 FREEHOLD 
More land and cottage available. 


Inspected by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806/510). 





PINNER HOUSE, PINNER, MIDDLESEX  c.4 
15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


with early Georgian front. Lovely partly walled grounds. 
On the edge of the old-world village, 30: minutes from town. Rural in atmosphere, 
completely secluded, unspoilt prospect. 


a 


Entrance hall, 3 reception 
reoms, billiards room, 9 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Jacobean staircase 
oak panelling and floors, 
Central heating. All main 
services, 


Two garages. Greenhouses, 
Gardens and grounds of 
great beauty. 


Hard tennis court. minia- 

ture golf. lily pools with 

stream, kitchen garden, 
orchards. 


at 


IN ALL ABOUT 31 ACRES 


‘To be sold privately or by Auction September 30. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. SWANNELL & SLY. Pinner (7'e/. 46), and HAkRODS Lip 
34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (Vel.: Kensington 1a90, | Earth, S06), 





FRONTAGE TO A SUSSEX HARBOUR c.3 
CHARMING TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 


In picked position about 7 miles fron Gootiwood, 


Hall, 8 receptions, 4 beds, 
2 baths. Co.'s electric light 
and water. Central heating. 
Two garages. 
Charming garden with hun- 


dreds of vew trees. Young 


; ——aaae- 
i) Oe a ag 


orchard, 





IN ALL ABOUT 1} ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Reeommended by HARRODS LYD.. 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490, Extn, 807). 
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ALSERSHOT ALFRED PEARSON & SON eanmtsonoUon 


FLEET, HANTS. Tel.: 1066 (3 lines) 








BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE AND ANDOVER NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


1 mile main line station, 1 hour Waterloo. 

A GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE DISTINCTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 
On the outskirts of one of the really unspoilt old-world villages in Hampshire. Occupying a delightfully secluded position in nicely timbered grounds with paddock. 
IN ALL 7 ACRES 


3-4 reception rooms, & bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Compact offices. Central Seven bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3-4 reception rooms, model offices. Main electricity 
and water. Central heating. South aspect. Very good cottage. Double garage. 


EARLY VACANT POSSESSION. 
Photo available. 
TO BE LET ON LEASE AT £250 PER ANNUM 
SURREY 


Easily maintained pleasure garden. Walled kitchen garden with greenhouse. Easy reach of main line to Waterloo. 
Enclosure of grazing land extending in all to A WELL BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 
with direct access to a golf course. 
ABOUT I7 ACRES 


heating. 





ENTRANCE LODGE AND SMALL COTTAGE. 


Stabling and garage. 


Seven bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, usual offices. Easily maintained 
garden. 


PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION AVAILABLE AT THE END OF OCTOBER NEXT. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


- per line. (Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 


AUCTIONS ALLANTRAE. GLENAPP CASTLE. J+] EREFORDSHIRE. For sale privately. OTSWOLDS, also Berks, Oxon and Wilt 
Bens To let, beautifully appointed Furnished Attractive brick-built House of Georgian Hopps & CHAMBERS, The Land Agents, 
QLOUCESTERSHIRE Flats. Ready for inspection now. Ideal character: 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Cirencester 
Situated on high ground overlooking the situation in lovely surroundings overlooking bathrooms, usual offices. Central heating. (Tels. 838 and 63), Faringdon (Tel, 2113). 
River Severn, an attractive brick and _ half- the Firth of Clyde. Every ‘om con- Own electric light. Telephones. Long carriage "AST eo" and SOUTHERN COUN- 
timbered Residence replete with all modern venience.—Particulars from H. HEWETSON, drive and lodge. Standing in own grounds TIES. MESSENG MORGAN & May. 
conveniences, with 4 ree., 9 bed., 2 bath., Gle napp | Estate Office, ol held Ayrshire. comprising lawns, lake, walled kitchen garden, Chartered Surv aa 8, Victoria Street, 
main elec., tel., water laid on. Lodge, un- ARMARTHENSHIRE (3 miles Llandilo, ete. Garaging for dears. Bounded by 63-acre Westminster, S.W.1 (and ‘at Guildford, Tel. 
usually attractive grounds and 32 acres, to be 12 miles Carmarthen), Golden Grove. To parkland. One mile trout fishing both banks. 2992). Sales of Estates, Farms and Country 
auctioned with possession at Gloucester, let = long lease by instructions of the Earl —Box 956. ae ee ea ia a eS Houses. , 
saturday, October Ik, 1947. Particulars of | Cawdor, this picturesque and well-known EREFORDSHIRE. For Sale by private *SSEX. DOUGLAS ALLEN & CO., F.A.1.P.A. 
the Auctioneers, Residence commanding extensive views over treaty with possession. A 17th-century Surveyors and Valuers. Properties for sale in 
OLES, KNAPP & KENNEDY the beautiful Vale of Towy. Five reception modernised Residence in the lovely, unspoilt Town, Country and Seaside positions. Vendors 
4, St. M: iry’s Street, Ross-on-Wye. rooms, 16 principal bed and dressing rooms, country between Ross-on-Wye and Hereford, and Purchasers are invited to contact Head 
By order of the Exors. of Arthur Watkinson, Esq. 15 secondary bedrooms, usual offices. Exten- with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Office: 40-42a, Woodford Avenue, Ilford 
deceased. sive garages and stabling with living accom- elec. light, good water supply, telephone. (Valentine 7300 and 6454); 6, Cliff Town Road, 
NORTH COTSWOLDS modation. Central heating. Mains electricity. Delightful grounds. Cottage and 14 acres.— Southend-on-Sea (Southend 49823); 813, Lon- 
4 miles from Broadway, Worcs. Unique Abundant water supply. Modern drainage. Particulars from COLES, KNAPP & KENNEDY, don Road, Westcliff-on-S (Leigh 77256): 
Small Residential Estate known as Telephone. Esse cooker. Beautiful terrace 4, St. Mary’s Street, Ross-on-Wye. 20, High Street, Barkingside (Valentine 4130): 
“MAIDENWELL HOUSE,’’ lawns and timbered grounds. Hard tennis ELTON MOWBRAY 1 mile. Attractive 9, Station Road, Upminster (Upminster 2333). 
BROAD CAMPDEN, GLOS. court. Large area parklands. All in excellent Country Residence, with up to 17 acres OR the DISPOSAL or PURCHASE of 
Four reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- order. Eminently suitable for Educational or parkland. Four reception, 9 bed. on first floor, PROPERTY in the SOUTH-WESTERN 
rooms, domestic offices with Aga, central Institutional purposes.—For further parti- 9 staff bedrooms second floor. Yard, stabling, (OUNTIES, whether Cottage, Mansion, Farm 
heating. Three cottages, garages, stabling, culars, te rms of letting, and permits to view, cottage, lawns and orchard. Vacant posses- or Hotel, the PERSONAL SERVICE of 
swimming pool, oriental and kitchen garden, @PPly_to W. H. GRIFFITH, Esq., Cawdor sion, Price £6,500 plus. land.—Apply: GRIBBLE, BooTH & SHEPHERD, F.A.L.P.A., is 
valuable orchard in all about 5 acres. For Sale Estate _ Offices, Carmarthe n, or to D. J. SHOULER & Son, Sole Agents, Melton readily available. *Phone: 434 Yeovil, Somer- 
by Auction October 22, 1947. Particulars a F.A.1., Abbey Terrace, Llandilo, Mowbray. set, or 166 Basingstoke, Hants, J 
from Messrs. NEW & SAUNDERS, Solicitors, ee ERTHSHIRE. Small Residential Pro- RISH SPORTING Properties, Estates, 
Campden, Evesham, and Broadway, or from FOR SALE perty of Drummonds Fold, 3 miles from Farms, Factories and City Investments.- 
; ALFRED BOWER ye Gleneagles Golf Course. Delightful Modern Consult STOKES & QUIRKE, Auctioneers and 
Auctioneer ng Valuer, High Street, Campden, ERKS. is8th-century, high ground, com- House with extensive view, containing 3 public, Valuers, 85, Duke. Street “(off Grosvenor 
Glos. (Tel. Campden 224). pact, easily run House, 7 bed and dressing 5 beds and 2 bathrooms, Esse cooker. Good Square), London, W.1 (Tel. Mayfair 7070). 
TEDDESLEY SETTLED ESTATES, rooms, 3 reception (one 26 ft. x 18 ft.), lovely farm buildings, 50 acres arable and 180 acres Also at 33, Kildare Street, Dublin, Clonmel 
STAFFORDSHIRE grounds, tennis court, orchard, 41% acres; hill grazing. Fishing and extra shootings and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. Valuations made 
4 Sale by Auction of a portion of the above garage for 3 cars, stabling, loose boxes. £8,000 available. Freehold, with vacant possession for Probate, Fire Assessing, Insurance, ete. 
Estates will be held at the Bank House Sale freehold. Strongly recommended.—Sole — in November.—Further details from FINLAY- —_ Estates managed. : : 
toums, Stafford, October 29 and 30 next, Agents: RIicHAaRDS & Co., Marlow, Bucks. SON AULD MACKECHNIE & CoO., 34, West WENT AND SUSS x , BORDERS - 
comprising desirable Farms, Smallholdings, BERKSHIRE. Choice compact Residential George Street, Glasgow, C.2, or THOMAS E. BRACKETT & SONS, 27 High Street 
Accommodation Lands, House and Cottage Estate near Reading. Beautiful views Youn & Co., W.S., Auchterarder. Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). alin , 
Property, in all about 2,500 Acres, in the Queen Anne style House, containing 4 recep- SOUTH COAST BETWEEN EAST- ON-BEE = = — 
parishes of Teddesley, Huntington, Hatherton, tion, excellent domestic quarters, 11. principal BOURNE AND BRIGHTON. Freehold K. shomeur- ESTON Estate Offices, 
Penkridge, Acton and Bednall. Auctioneers : bed and dressing rooms, 5 servants’ rooms,4 detached pre-war House entirely rebuilt from ; —=—_ Derby. Tel. Derby — oo 
MESSRS. EVANS & EVANS bathrooms. Stabling, garage, 2 cottages and foundations, nearing completion. Two recep- lines). Specialists in the sale of country pro- 
stafford, in conjunction with — Messrs. lodge, delightful gardens, park and woodlands, tion, 3 bedrooms, all with uninterrupted perties and agricultural _ estates. Have 
W. S. BAGSHAW & SONS about 30 acres. Price £15,000, or with 2 ecom- views of downs and sea. Part oak floors. neues, a Siemen's a agli | Rh ma 
eter , ’s Solicitors : Messrs ‘ act fi s in all ¢ 240 acres ; ‘amen be . Swale lal amin ses, gentiemens farms, smé 8, 
Uttoxeter. Vendor's Solicitors : Messrs. HAND, pact farms in all about 240 acres..-HASLAM Garage. Loggia, expensively laid out garden dairy and arable farms in all parts of the 


MorGAN & Co., Stafford. Particulars may be AND Son, Friar Street Chambers, Reading. at rear. £4,500 for quick sale. Rare oppor- 2 . rs ; . ai 
obtained on ‘application to the above- D'TcHiNGHaM, NORFOLK. A charm: tantty Roe Ob. country. Will owners please send full details, 
mentioned Auctioneers or Solicitors. ing Residence standing in its own grounds, EICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS.— 




































































WANTED comprising lounge, dining room, library, large AGENTS HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. Green, 


billiards room, butler’s pantry, kitchen, large packed F.S.I., F.A.I.), Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 





ae Toe ban py org ran as . Market Harborough (Est. 1809). 

not a qualification ut merely a lega a rails Properties i 
obligation. Almost anyone can take out a ati be tte ee 
licence for valuing. Trustees, solicitors and Estate Agents, Haywards Heath (Tel. 91). 


others are advised that membership of the 
? s. Survevors : Istate ! s Associa- HERTS AND BORDERS. GEORGE 
Seeger es ee ee eee * Jackson & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846), 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, H: pean Street, Price £5,000.—For further particulars apply : . F 
London, W.1, who are retained on behalf of . NORMAN WILCOX, 61a, London Street, = Ltd., ~~ —— —_ teen pea Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 
the proposed buyers. Norwich. eaccigy sees walptcs Jatene Aerie err seaiggt Auctianners ———. and Agricultural 
pore : =IRE. COUNTY KILDARE. SiokE duct, ee professional ewe ag and : . owe A “ 
Tingle seria Whar iaree Evaro Quan eisce or fy ies Spat hy, ar ART aie Cel To tad at Sivenna Ce 
riangle, or within miles Haywards ,_ AD E, M.I.A.A., Sale by “F.V.A.” (Fellow) and “A. * (Associate) i. 15), and 3 pvenage (re 
Heath. Wanted, modernised County House Private treaty the Freehold Residential WE SOUTH” T a 3orde St orth 
(6 bed.), gardens and paddocks.—Mrs. Estate and Stud Farm, Lodge Park, Straffan, AGENTS eo THE SOUTH: Proper a HROPSHIME, Torr aunties and _ 
“R"/139. TRESIDDER & CO., 77. South Situated 16 miles from Dublin, standing on ‘AScs available and required. Valuations, 11, principal Agents: HALL, WATERI ND 
_ L ’ , : Rr gianteee a apg sales, managements.—CURTIS & WATSON, he Principal Agen ALL, WA DGE A 
Audley Street, W.1. 100 ilent fishing on the Ri re “Liffey: timber with Alton, Hants. Tel. 2176. OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury ury (Tel. $ 2081). 
ollTH— . oe excellen shing on 1e iver iffey , Georgi = 7 alee a 2 7 Yee: “ 
OUTH OR SOUTH-WEST. —< small Sfanson ntiriy'moterisea and in peer ALL PROSPECTIVE BUVERS of Ini) GOUTH SUCKS. Fortes lection of pr 
zontal (not for exploitation).—Box 955. repair, comprising square hall. dining room sg eroperties send for our comprehensive ot Bacuuee. ¢ik, Wetees len, Gommens 
detec Ah L : (service lift), drawing room, library, cloak- list. Interviews by appointment. Commis- AND SECRETT, F.A.1., Estate Office, Ge prrards 
WEST SUSSEX (not coast but within 20 room, private office, second cloakroom, 5 bed- _ Sion as in Eire charged to Buyers at 5 percent. Cross (Tel. 2094), and at London, W. 5. 
miles) or Ashridge Park. Possession rooms drawing room 3 bathrooms 3 staff on purchase price.—GILBEY, F.A.L.P.A., ¢/O URREY. Prope rty in all parts ‘of F the 
next summer. Four-six bedrooms (not more) pedrooms. Polished flooring on all yround Surrey Estates, Lion House, Richmond, County.—W. K. MoorE & Co., Surveyors, 
with basins, 3 reception, maid’s room: main floor. Main electricity. *Phone “Unlimited Surrey. Popesgrove 1331. Carshalton (Tel. Wallington 5577, 4 lines). 
services including power points: central heat- water supply. Modern drainage. All out- ERKS and AREAS ADJOINING. Town USSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
ing: telephone; garage 2-3 cars; cottage for buildings in perfect condition with electric and Country Propariion of all types.— s JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, special- 
gardener; Ax more acres; some agricultural light : 12 loose boxes; 3 garages: saddle room: MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market | Place, Reading ise in ce ngetagaee Residences and Estates, many 
Could part exchange very good modern house Vegetable and fruit garden: ‘Liquid manure GEKS-BOGKS AND COXON: Grete "a J- SPEEDY. Shootings nad Fishings 
; ely gr s N.W : ae eiite es p garden. Lic anure R BU OXON. GIDDY Shootings and Fishings 
ath grounds N.W. London suburb. pump.—Full particulars from Sole Agents: B AND Guppy, Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Sun- T. to let. Lessudden House, St. Boswells, 
rae ae _& QUIRKE, Dublin, and London ningdale (Tel. Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel. 73), Roxburghshire. St. Boswells 2143. 
TO LET ag enh woe Grosvenor Square, Sloarh (Tel. 20048), Gerrards Cross (Tel. ESTERN COUNTIES. CHAMBERLAINE- 
ET - = —_— 3987). =e BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial 
ATER EATON MANOR, 4 miles from URREY. In magnificent position surroun- ENTRAL EAST ANGLIA Agents: Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439), 42, Castle 
the City of Oxford. Erected at the close ded by National Trust land and with PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). (“THE 
of the 16th century, and standing on the banks wonderful views: 2 miles station. A Resi- = > Sonar, AGENTS FOR THE WEST.”’’) 
of the River Cherwell, in its own private dence of character and charm having literary ONSULT Marcts KING, ¥-A.1., of Cray- 7H Was 
: oo as fe Seer watches eve : ; ford, Kent, specialist in’ Sales, Surveys ILTS, HANTS AND DORSET. For 
grounds of 22 acres. This Manor House is to associations and containing lounge hall, 2 , : < Rar 2226 WwW ine f ; Ti 
Ss cay 7 i" He AS = and Valuations (Tel. Bexlevheath 3333). Properties in this area write to 
be let on a short lease, unfurnished, with cloaks, 2 rec., billiards and dance room, exten- - welt = My 7 &M > Estate Agents 
immediate possession. In the grounds are _ sive offices, 6 principal beds., 2 dressing, 4 ORSET and NEW FOREST. Country vig Orn ots et Selick eee, ea 
two Guest Houses, and a private chapel of — baths, servants’ flat. Complete central heat- Houses with 3-8 bedrooms urgently el it 
Jacobean period. There are also 3 cottages. ing, 2 cottages, 3 garages, outbuildings. required for large number of bona fide buyers. ORKSHIRE and NORTHERN COUN- 
There is a wealth of oak panelling in the | Greenhouses, etc., sweeping lawns and wood- Advantageous sale quickly assured. Details TIES. Landed, Residential and Agricul- 
entrance hall and 3 living rooms. There are _ land, in all about 10 acres. Freehold £15,000 to: TWEEDALE & RILEY, Wimborne (Tel. 500), _ tural Estates.—B. W. BELTON & Co., 2, Park 
12 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Electric light, | or £12,000 for residence, 1 cottage and 9 acres. Ferndown (Tel. 355), and Christchurch (Tel. Square, Leeds 1. __ 
central heating and a good water supply are —CorRY & Corry, 20, Lowndes Street, 1360). ORKSHIRE. Warp, Ray & Co., Midland 
installed. Rent £400 per annum.—For further S8.W.1 (Sloane 0436), also at Beaconsfield, EVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 
particulars apply to Messrs. FRANKLIN AND Chalfont St. Peter, Rickmansworth, Pinner Selected Lists of PROPERTIES.—RIppon Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 
JONES, F.S.1., Frewin Court, Oxford. and Harrow. BosweEt. & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 3240). Agents. Tel. Shipley 51234 (3 lines). 


NY PART OF ENGLAND. To Trustees, pantry, 2 sculleries, 4 bedrooms. Small TH 
Solicitors and Estate Agents. Wanted to gardener’s cottage adjoining. Lawn, flower 
purchase by an Insurance Company, a Major _—- arden, tennis court, orchards, paddock, large 
Estate of 2/5,000 acres. Please communicate drive with lodge at the entrance. Garage, 
in the first place with R.B.W., Messrs. stables. Approximately 3 acres of land in all. 










































































Calor Gas (Distriouting) Co. Ltd., Belgrove House, Belgrove Street, London, W.C.! 
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By order of the Executors of the late VISCOUNT FITZALAN OF DERWEN1 


CUMBERLAND LODGE 
WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


(Nearest Stations: Egham (S.R.) 3 miles, Windsor (S.R. and G.W.I.) 
4 miles. Green Line buses to Englefield Green ‘‘The Barley Mow’’ 





£ a - Re * . 2" 
THE VALUABLE ELIZABETH AN AND JACOBEAN 
FURNITURE OF THE MANSION 


including numerous FOUR-POST BEDSTEADS, COURT 
CUPBOARDS, COFFERS and HALL-SETTLES, Stuart 
RESTORATION and YORKSHIRE CHAIRS, REFECTORY 
and SERVING TABLES; GATE-LEG, DINING and 
WRITING TABLES, William and Mary LONG-CASE 
CLOCKS and others in Chinese lacquer and oak. CABINETS, 
CORNER-CUPBOARDS, CRADLES, SPINNING-WHEELS. 
Also GLASS, CHINA and | MISC ELLANY, which 


Messrs. TURNER, LORD & RANSOM 
in conjunction with 
Messrs. PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 


are instructed to Sell by Auction on the premises 
on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1947, and following day, 
at ELEVEN O’CLOCK P RE CISELY each day. 


May be viewed Saturday, September 27, and Monday, September 29 

(10 to 4 o’clock each day). No view Tuesday, September 30. Admission 

to View and Sale by presentation of Catalogue only, PRICE 2/6, 

obtainable of the Auctioneers, Messrs. TURNER, LORD AND 

RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1 (GRO. 2838), and Messrs. 

PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, W.1 
(MAY. 2424). 
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MORTGAGE 
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s ELECTRIC MAGIGOAL FIRES 


FOR 


° 
2 


Spread the cost over a term of years hy 
taking a loan on mortgage of your land. 


Loans up to 
two-thirds of the 
agricultural value 


of properties at 


ob 3 
2 


interest 


Loans 


ALL FARM 
PURPOSES 








ANNUAL PAYMENT bo cover 
INTEREST (34% )andREPA Y- 
MENT of the amount borrowed 
per £100 of loan in— 


Do you require— 


ASSISTANCE TO BUY A FARM 


MCNEY TO REPAY EXISTING BORROWING 
AT A HIGHER INTEREST RATE 


NEW COTTAGES 
NEW FARM BUILDINGS 
REPAIRS TO FARMHOUSE OR BUILDINGS 


DRAINAGE OF YOUR LAND 
NEW MACHINERY OR IMPLEMENTS 


MORE LIVESTOCK 
IMPROVEMENT TO YOUR PROPERTY 


60 years £4. wy 0 per ann, 
50 | 50 years £4 . 5.0 per ann. 


40 Jears £4. 13. 4 per ar ann. 


30 years £5. 8. .4 per ann. 


| 20 years £7. 0. 0 perann, : 
| 10 years £11.18.10 per ann. 


(payable half yearly) 


* Appropriate Tax Relief 
in respect of interest paid allowed 
in the current year. 




















Mortgage loans for improvements in cases where income tax relief 
is obtained under the Income Tax Act 1945, may be made repayable 
on special terms. 














Send for explanatory leaflets to the 
AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE CORPORATION LTD. 
Stone House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.z 


OR ASK YOUR BANK MANAGER 


a.M.6 
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<n an age that thinks too often in terms of quantity and 
pays too little attention to quality, the craftsmanship and wschusicosl 
excellence of the Rover Car assert themselves with a quiet insistence 
that compels attention more surely than could any amount of 


high-pressure salesmanship. Truly, it is its own advertisement. 


ROVER 


Ore of Gritain s Irie - 





Pie 


THE ROVER CO, LTD., SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM & DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 
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Hav Wrightson 


LADY CECILIA EVELYN ANSON 


The marriage of Lady Cecil'a Anson, younger daughter of the Earl of Lichfield, to Captain John Henry Wiggin, 
only son of Sir Charles and Lady Wiggin, will take place next Tuesday at St. Mark’s, North Audley Street 
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IN DEFENCE OF QUALITY 


f were glad to find Sir Stafford Cripps, 
W in one of his recent speeches on the 

export drive, emphasising the importance 
of quality in the things we make. Although he 
is perhaps the most realistic of our present 
rulers, he obviously tried to create the impres- 
sion that the only sinners in this connection 
have been “‘ careless or get-rich-quick exporters”’ 
who have sent ‘inferior, shoddy and badly 
finished goods abroad.’’ That there are such 
people no one can deny, but no one but a fanatic 
can be blind to the fact that a system which 
forces individuals into organisations which too 
often shout about rights and merely murmur 
about responsibilities, which too often are 
governed by restrictive practices, and which are 
designed to move at the speed of the least effi- 
cient, has an equal if less obvious responsibility. 
It is being said, with what authority we do 
not know, that the Government’s object in 
banning private motoring is not so much to 
save dollars as to drive mechanics with small 
businesses of their own, many of whom have 
invested all their savings in such businesses, into 
industry, and thus into the trade unions. That 
may or may not be true : in any case such a plan 
would not be inconsistent with the Govern- 
ment’s general policy. But if it succeeds it 
will mean the submersion of still more skilled 
craftsmen with the will to get on in the world. 

We are concerned for the moment, how- 
ever, with a wider problem. There has for long 
been an assumption that much work must be dull 
and unsatisfactory to the worker, and the 
emphasis has therefore been on shorter hours 
and higher wages. That is understandable, if 
its results have not always been good. But at 
the same time there has been a subtle and 
insidious attack on all kinds of excellence. The 
word “‘snob”’ is a favourite weapon: a good 
tailor or good bootmaker is a snob tailor or snob 
bootmaker; a beautiful drawing-room is a snob 
room; Eton is a snob school; and so on. Space 
and order, dignity, elegance and grace, these are 
all snobbish, presumably because they have 
been associated with inequality (as all excel- 
lence, of its very nature, must be) and Equality 
is the first of to-day’s false gods, with equality of 
sacrifice as the special pinchbeck calf for 
immediate worship. The argument seems to 
be : We cannot all have the best, therefore no 
one should. 

An examination of first principles or of 
party-political implications would be out of 
place here, but it may be timely and proper to 
stress certain points. Deterioration in the 
quality of work, and the destruction or debase- 
ment of those good craftsmen who keep their 
eyes on the job rather than on the clock (or a 
union’s orders) would produce a _ condition 
besides which a mere lack of dollars would be 
a passing inconvenience. The question ‘‘What 
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shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ?”’ is as apt now as 
when it was written, whether or no “ nation”’ is 
substituted for ‘‘man,’’ and even those who have 
no use for non-tangible values might reconsider 
the importance of quality in the already men- 
tioned field of exports or in relation to scientific 
research and production—where the difference 
between excellence and mediocrity might mean 
the winning or losing of a world war. 

What can the individual do to meet the 
present assault—for a calculated and mis- 
guided assault there is—on almost every kind of 
excellence? The answer would seem to be— 
buy the best that can be afforded. Employ the 
best men, whether to clip the garden hedge, 
mend a pair of bellows, make a log basket, an 
overcoat or a pair of boots; and see to it 
(especially if the men are countrymen out of 


PAPA AAAAAMAAMAMAMAAA A 


IMPOTENCE 


O genius stirs within my brain, 
I am the dullest of my kind, 
And yet for ever I would fain 
Halt the fast-flowing stream of time 
And paint sweet Nature with a poet’s brush 
Of ringing rhyme. 


When March our hope of Spring defers 

With biting winds or calm dull days 

And blackbird’s song alone infers 

A faith in Summer's constancy 

I seek in vain to match his lilting lays 
In poesy. 


Or April when the buds are blowing 
And life through every stem is flowing 
The merest bird on any tree 
Outwits the poet’s tongue in me, 
Nor can I know the vapture nor the power 
Of any flower. 
ELIZABETH STAHEL. 
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touch with modern prices) that no man is the 
loser by doing his best. At the same time, boy- 
cott the mediocre, whether it be a symphony 
orchestra that won’t “afford’’ more than one 
rehearsal or a gimcrack store that is ousting an 
old-fashioned, high-quality tradesman from his 
place. {Sometimes this may be a hard doctrine, 
involving self-sacrifice: at others, it will cost 
almost nothing, for a farm or estate will merely 
have so much less income-tax to pay as a result 
of heavier disbursements for best quality work- 
men or goods. It is too much to hope that a 
small minority of individuals will reverse the 
present popular demand for quantity and cheap- 
ness, but if the good workmen and the good 
shops are saved, they may be a leaven to leaven 
the whole when the post-war nightmare fades. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING 

HERE must be many to-day in this country 

who, conscious of the value of tradition and 
the inward meaning of ceremonial pageantry, 
regard with mixed feelings some of the 
“austerity’’ arrangements made in connection 
with Princess Elizabeth’s forthcoming wedding. 
The decision to depart from the tradition 
of court dress and full dress uniform shows 
a commonsense realisation of present exigencies 
which are indeed as inescapable as the fact that 
both the materials and the labour are not avail- 
able to construct the usual stands both inside 
and outside the Abbey. One can readily under- 
stand also the necessity for dispensing with an 
elaborate trousseau. Had this ceremony been 
nothing more than the wedding of a highly 
esteemed and well beloved Princess there would 
be little more to say. But it is much more than 
this: it is the marriage of the heir-presumptive to 
the Throne, a future leader of nation and 
Commonwealth, and both age-old tradition and 
the love and loyalty of His Majesty’s subjects 
demand that opportunity should be given for 
public rejoicing, and for as many of his people as 
may be to take however humble a part as wit- 
nesses of some part of the celebrations. This isa 
matter for the King’s Ministers to advise upon, 
and we believe it would be in keeping not only 
with their duty, but also with an overwhelming 
weight of public opinion, to advise that the 
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procession should be as colourful as possible 
that some brief form of public holiday should b: 
proclaimed, that by some extension of the pro 
cession—possibly through Hyde Park, wher 
stands could be dispensed with—greater oppor 
tunity might be given for public acclamation 
and possibly that the wedding presents shoul 
be open to inspection in St. James’s Palace 
The times we live in are drab enough in all con 
science: it is unthinkable that we should neglec: 
such an opportunity of forgetting our trouble 
in the happiness of this young couple and show 
ing the world a smiling face and a stout heart. 


LAND FOR AGRICULTURE 


HE full implications, so far as land use 1 

concerned, of the adoption of a policy oi 
agricultural expansion, with a view to saving 
dollars, do not seem to have penetrated yet t 
the Government—or at any rate to those Govern 
ment departments which are still planning t 
take over more agricultural land and to turn out 
more farmers. The marginal land which th 
wisest policy of reclamation can hope to brin; 
under useful cultivation is relatively small i: 
extent, and it is, in the nature of things, rela 
tively infertile. The greater part of our farn 
land, on the other hand, is intensively cultivated 
already, and the percentage increase of yield 
which may be expected from much of it in th 
next four years is not great. What folly, then, t« 
allow large areas of cultivated land to be 
directed to other uses and to expect that this 
will make little or no difference to a total produc 
tion which we are seeking to raise by every 
possible means! Yet the War Office has just 
come forward with yet a new proposal for taking 
over a considerable acreage of farm land at 
Horsford near Norwich for the training of 
drivers of armoured fighting vehicles. No doubt 
Government Departments, once started, work 
automatically in such matters, and it would be 
interesting to know whether the War Depart- 
ment’s current proposals for finding training 
grounds are designed to satisfy the demands of 
the Army organisation envisaged last year, or of 
that which will emerge when the austerity cuts, 
now ordered by the Cabinet, have been made. It 
would also be useful to know what is the position 
concerning the decisions of the Inter-depart 
mental Committee which has been reviewing 
past and present Service demands for training 
space on a priority basis which is now mani 
festly out of date. 


THE BUILDING PROGRAMME 
EFORE long it will be necessary for th: 
Government to announce what they con 
ceive to be the result of the impact of their plan 
of to-day—designed to re-arrange this countr) 
industrially so as to save us from bankruptcy 
on earlier plans to rebuild it which were con 
ceived when our economic and financial resource: 
were thought to match more nearly our socia 
ambitions. After the dreams of the past thi 
awakening will be a bitter one. It is alread) 
apparent that many of the programmes o 
housing and planning authorities—both centra 
and local—will have to go by the board. Th 
decision of the Ministry of Health, announce: 
some time ago, to accept no new tenders excep 
for housing for miners or agricultural workers 1: 
the natural result of the general policy now 
adopted of giving the mining and farming indus 
tries a first priority together with the “ke 
industries.’’ As the identity of those key indus 
tries is still to some extent undefined this means 
that building outside agricultural and minin; 
areas must be at a standstill until the Cabinet 
has completed its discussions on industria 
priorities and the re-deployment of manpower 
What will happen then is a matter of conjecture 
but it seems more than probable that the larg 
surplus of building tradesmen outside priority 
areas will be regarded as suitable recruits fo 
agriculture or the export industries, and tha 
they will be thrown upon the labour market fo: 
re-direction to other work. The ultimate effects 
of this manoeuvre are unforeseeable, but that 
they will not only be destructive to the domestic 
and social comfort of the present generation, but 
may well lead to an undermanning of the build 
ing trade which will postpone indefinitely many 
projects of reconstruction seems unavoidable. 
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By 
Major C. S&S. JARVIS 


r HE forest and heath fire which occurred 
[ secentty in the Wareham district, accounts 
of which were reported in all the daily 
ewspapers and retailed on the wireless, was in- 
i nitely worse than anything I have previously 
en and, after ten years’ residence on the fringe 
« {the New Forest, I may claim to have had some 
«xperience of moor and woodland fires. At the 
irgent request of the owner of some extensive 
twenty-year-old conifer plantations, who was in 
:cotland and unable to see things for himself, 
| went over into Dorset at once to learn the 
orst. 

On topping the rise just south of the 
\illage of Bere Regis, I found the whole of the 
fiddle valley from Wareham to Bovington 
(amp filled with smoke, and there seemed to be 
2a appreciable rise in the temperature as I came 
cown from the high land to the depression 
telow. Later, when I drew nearer the fire, 
t ere was not the slightest doubt about the rise 
in temperature, and the residents of the valley, 
vho had to live in a cloud of smoke with the 
temperature near the 90s for over a week had 
my sincere sympathy. 

* * * 

HE main part of the fire was raging round 

Hyde House, the old Dorset seat of the Rad- 
clyffe family, and the three long plantations of 
scotch firs which converge on to the house, and 
through which the rhododendron-fringed drives 
run, were completely burnt out to the last tree. 
The actual damage done was not so great as it 
would have been five years ago, since during the 
war all the best full-grown timber had been cut, 
but a great number of second-rate trees together 
with some plantations of younger ones were 
completely burnt out. Never before in a forest 
fire in England have I seen 50 ft. trees with the 
trunks burning from roots to the topmost twigs, 
and with heavy red-hot branches crashing down 
and adding to the blaze on the ground. 

* .* 

YDE HOUSE itself escaped damage, 
thanks largely to the river Piddle which 
flows on two sides of it, and which, despite the 
drought, provided enough water for the many 
fire engines that came in from all parts of the 
county. The plantations I came to see were safe 
owing to the road which crosses the moorland 
cutting them off from the main blaze, but 
here the fire-fighters had an anxious time dealing 
with small fires which were constantly starting 
among the dry herbage on the road’s verge. 
Considering that the weather was all in favour 
of a great extension of the fire, things were not 
so bad as they might have been. The very 
valuable and extensive area of the Forestry 
Commission with its great acreage of planta- 
tions of all ages, from seedlings to size- 
able trees, escaped all damage during the first 
and worst blaze, despite the fact that the fire 
was burning on two sides with the wind in its 

favour. 

Unfortunately, in the forest fire world, 
unlike the publishing world, the second edition 
follows the first almost immediately, and three 
deys later, when something approaching a gale 
blew from the south-west, the fire started again 
ard swept through one end of the Forestry land 
utterly destroying a belt of small trees. Luckily, 
however, at the time of writing the very large 
nursery, together with the older trees that are 
well up to pit-prop size, have not been damaged 
at all. The saving of this most important area 
from complete and utter obliteration was 
en-irely due to the wonderful and untiring work 
of the fire services ad to the scores of helpers 
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WHEN SAILING DAYS ARE OVER: 


who came in from all parts, but it is sad to relate 
that the good old Dorset custom of dispatching 
an 18-gallon cask of ale to the scene of the fire 
fight was not observed. 
* * * 

READ in a daily newspaper recently a very 

class-conscious article, which stated that a 
few fishermen of the idle rich type had managed 
to hang up the Catchment Board’s drainage 
programmes in the Test and Hampshire Avon's 
valleys, and had thereby deprived the nation of 
15,000 fat bullocks. Although I am not rich, 
and have had very little opportunity to be as 
idle as I should have liked to be, I am a fisher- 
man. In the circumstances, therefore, I feel 
slightly guilty about it, and wonder if I ought to 
draw my 2ins. x 2ins. piece of beef this week. 
I do not know if it is true that the fishermen of 
the Test have managed to prevent the Board 
from bull-dozing through the ancient water- 
meadow system of that river, since the Test, 
unfortunately, is not one of the rivers that I fish, 
and I only cast envious glances at it when I 
cross its bridges, but the fishermen and riparian 
owners most certainly did not succeed in 
hampering the Catchment Board’s drainage work 
on the Avon and its tributaries. Although 
during the flood period of the early months of 
this year the level of this river was as high as, or 
higher than, it has ever been, it lately has been 
a sorry sight indeed, when the water has been 
a mere trickle through banks of rotting weed. 
It is difficult to realise that in the early days of 
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the war this once-lordly river was to form an 
effective barrier against the converging east- 
ward movement of the German invasion force 
which was billed to land on the Dorset coast. 
* ¥ * 
ESPITE the fact that the Catchment 
Board routed the selfish fishermen and 
had their way with the Avon, I cannot see very 
many of the 7,500 fattening bullocks which were 
to result from the efficient draining of water- 
meadow land. I imagine that 7,500 is the correct 
figure since, being a riparian resident on the 
Avon, I feel that we can do quite as well in the 
cattle line as our Test neighbours farther to the 
east. 

On the other hand, there are one or two 
short stretches on our river where, owing to the 
existence of weirs that work mills and supply 
power for the electric light company, the water 
level is as it was in the past, and the old-time 
despised water-meadow system is still operating. 
The very lucky farmers who own these relics of 
the misguided method of other days are the 
only people in the milk business who can offer 
anything in the nature of a green feed to their 
dairy herds and are maintaining their supplies 
of milk in consequence. Their neighbours up and 
down stream who have had their land properly 
drained for them, and who should be contribut- 
ing to the nation’s fat bullocks which, we are 
told, is the direct result of that drainage, have 
only enclosures with yellow samples of the 
Libyan desert to offer their unhappy beasts. 
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1.—LOOKING NORTH FROM THE COL ABOVE COIRE LAGGAN 


APPROACH TO THE CUILLINS 


Written and Illustrated by C. H. PELHAM BURN 


HEN you look down to the sea from any of the 

W Southern Cuillins, you will see Soay, lying at the 

skirt 01 the mountains like a stepping-stone to 

the other islands and apparently no more than a score 
of yards from Skye. 

The idea of using this island for a climbing base had 
come to us the previous summer, when we had experi 
enced almost insurmountable difficulty in obtaining 
rooms within reasonable distance of the hills. It is 
becoming increasingly necessary either to make reser- 
vations several months ahead or to live in a tent, which 
in these days is fraught with frustra: on owing to shortage 
of rations. Since Skye has become known to the cities, 
farm produce is at a premium. Once, many highland inns 
understood the vagaries of mountaineers and would 
smilingly produce prodigious meals well into the night. 
Now, with a few notable exceptions, the mere mention of 
a long day is usually met with a look of horror and an 
ultimatum to the effect that “dinner isat seven sharp”’ and 
then vague murmurings about the staff. The controlling 
influence that staffs appear to exert is remarkable, thou; 
two years before the war the same house ran smooth 
enough without this army of salaried autocrats. 

But, apart from these considerations, the Island 
Soay seemed to us excellently situated for all the Sout! 

uillins, as well as for climbs within the horseshoe 
Coruisk. Thanks to the kindness of Major Gavin Ma 
well, the owner of the island, it was arranged that a bo 
from Soay should meet us at Mallaig. As alway 
Mallaig seemed unexpectedly busy and rather out 
place—-so like an Alaskan salmon cannery, perched p1 
cariously between the hills and the sea. Sandy Cam 
bell, in whose house’in Soay we were to stay, greeted 
at the pier with a friendliness unusual even for t 
North. Of Sandy’s mate there was no sign, and, thou 
he was quickly discovered, it was more than an ho 
before he could be induced to set out. A rare visit 
the mainland provides an opportunity that can hard 
be ignored—the Island of Soay is, “‘dry”’! 

Between Morar and Mallaig we had looked out tos 
and had been able to assess the chances of internal si 
vival. These had not appeared promising, wave-cre 
being whipped into spindrift by a strong wind from t 
south-west. Half a mile out the engine stopped, and t 
first of a series of struggles began. Strings of Gael 
characteristically interspersed with such English words 
carburettor, magneto and petrol filled the air. A stro 
smell of whisky wafted up from the hold, where the ma 
was quietly and unconcernedly disposing of his evening 
libations over his shoulder, while all the time cranki 
the engine ! 


2.—* AN OCEAN_OF SPARKLING LIGHT” 
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The wind freshened considerably as we rounded Sleat 
Point, and the engine showed signs of dying for the fourth 
time. Had it done so things might have been serious, and 
even Sandy was heard to say, ‘‘For Heaven’s sake not 
now!” This had the desired effect. It was rough now, 
very rough. We marvelled at Sandy’s sense of direction 
in the dark. The last of our dry matches had been used 
long ago to peer at the compass, and Sleat Light astern 
was obscured by low, scurrying clouds. We should have 
to sail blind until we fixed the lights of Elgol to star- 
board; then Soay would be somewhere on our port bow. 
Suddenly the wind shifted to the west, lifting the low 
cloud and revealing an almost full moon sailing above 
thin patches of swiftly moving cirrhus. Everything 
became visible all at once; Soay was ahead, with the 
ylack-notched bulk of the Cuillin looming above and 
beyond, and the whole surmounted by a wonderful lunar 
bow. The breaking waves and our wake astern spa kled 
with phosphorescence. A solitary light shone from 
Sandy’s house to guide us in from the sea. 

Soon we were in calm water between Soay and the 
Cuillin. Far above, the rain-washed slabs in the floor of 
Coire a Ghrunnda glittered with an unearthly light, and 
the moonlight played among the chimneys and spires of 
sgumain and Alasdair. It required little imagination to 
picture the mountains as some remoter range of Labrador 
yr Lofoten. In Soay Harbour both wind and water were 
serene, and now, having dropped anchor, Sandy solemnly 
produced five bottles of beer from somewhere in the 
bowels of the boat. 

The geographical position of Soay should render the 
-rossing of the mile-wide sound to Skye simple in all but 
the stormiest weather. This fact, and the willingness of 
the islanders to provide a boat at any hour, makes the 
rocks of Coire Laggan and Coire a Ghrunnda very nearly 
as accessible as from Glen Brittle, and Coruisk and the 
Blaven group are certainly more so. The island, moreover, 
is extremely attractive for its own sake. It is as yet 
unspoiled by sophistication, being, indeed, considerably 
less accessible than the Outer Hebrides. This, though 
making it in many ways more desirable to the visiting 
mountaineer, is a matter of great grievance to the 
islanders. While undoubtedly a hardship, in my opinion 
it scarcely calls for the number of ultimatums threatening 
evacuation that they have presented to the Government 
in the last few years. Major Gavin Maxwell has already 
brought a measure of prosperity to Soay by the intro- 
duction of his plan for the hunting and processing of 
basking sharks. Much of the labour for his shore 
installation is recruited from the island. 


It would appear, however, that the islanders them- 
selves could perhaps do much towards gaining the 
recognition they desire by a revival of local industry and 
agriculture. This, in conjunction with their present 
livelihood of lobster fishing and the summer tourist 
service between Loch Brittle and Coruisk, could well 
place them in a position analogous to that of the islanders 
of Scalpay, where there is a thriving woollen industry and 
every possible square yard is under cultivation. There are 
no sheep on Soay beyond the Shetlands introduced 








3.—FROM THE HEAD OF THE ALASDAIR STONE 


(Left) 4.—-THE LAST MAN COMING UP 


by Major Maxwell, though the name Soay is Norse for Sheep 
Island. 

During the night the wind dropped and the early morning 
sun burst over Blaven, flooding down the Cuillins till the soaked 
slabs steamed in its warmth, their vapours rising lazily over the 
summits, then dispersing imperceptibly above. All the island 
smelt of rain and young bracken, and burns ran in tumult across 
the grass, hurrying to the sea. It would be a day of warm rocks and 
hazy sunshine on the tops; a day to reach some high ridge and lie 
watching the changing shapes and colours as wandering clouds 
strode easily over the mountains. As we reached Loch Scavaig, 
shags were busy fishing or standing about in comical attitudes 
drying their wings. We landed where the Mad Burn falls uproar- 
iously into the sea, and arranged to be taken off in the evening 
from a point opposite Soay Harbour. As an afterthought, our 
boatman remarked, “If we’re not there, you’ll be knowing’’—a 
pronouncement of considerable weight, happily unfulfilled. 

Even on this best of days Coruisk remained sombre and 
its waters reflected little colour from the sterile mountain-sides. 
It is a meeting-place of the winds, and miniature flurries and 
squalls were for ever chasing one another back and forth over the 
surface. 

We sat for a while on the broad top of a vast boulder worn flat 
and deeply scarred by former ice action. From here to the top of 
Sgurr Dubh Beag we clambered leisurely upwards over successive 
tiers of rough gabbro “‘ boiler plates,” best of good rocks. Nowhere 
was the climbing difficult enough to warrant uncoiling the rope, 
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5.—THE NORTH FACE OF BANACHDICH 


but it was always interesting, and the ridge was sufficiently ill defined to 
allow a choice of routes. The length of this climb is deceptive, and it was 
near midday when we rested on the summit. 

On a great Alpine peak on a rare day when no wind blows there is 
silence, a silence so absolute that it can be felt, a negation of sound that 
seems almost a negation of life. Here in the Scottish hills there is a 
quiet also, but it is a quietness derived from a million little peaceful 
sounds, sounds of movement and life, running water, bird-song, or the 
rattle of moving scree. Coruisk, as its name implies, is a place of many 
waters, and the rushing murmur of innumerable streams came continuously 
to us from below. 

The ridge that joins Sgurr Dubh Beag to the main Cuillin chain 
begins with a vertical descent of some hundred feet, and we put on the 
rope to “abseil’’ over the difficulty. The rock here is exceptionally rough 
even for gabbro, weathered into fantastic spikes and hollows which form 
hand-holds of an almost painful excellence. When we reached a step 
in the ridge described succinctly by the Scottish Mountaineering Club 
Guide as “‘a vertical face of gabbro determined by a basalt dyke,” it 
became necessary to move singly, for, though the holds are good, there is 
an impressive drop into Coire 4 Ghrunnda on the west. As the last 
man came up (Fig. 4) a soft rain began, falling apparently from a lone 


7.—THE EASTERN FACE OF GREADAIDH FROM A CHIMNEY 
ON MHIC COINNICH 


tenuous cloud which had formed over Sgurr Alasdair. We should have 
to cross the Thearlaich-Dubh gap on wet rocks. A short rope-down 
brought us to the floor of the gap, and the leader climbed the pitch 
confidently up the strenuous-looking chimney opposite. To us below, the 
place looked, perhaps, rather more repulsive than it really was, which may 
have been a reason for some loud protestations by the second, when half 
way up, to the effect that it would not “‘go.’”’ A judicious tightening of 
the rope had the desired result. 

The rain ceased as we clambered up the last few feet of Sgurr 
Alasdair and a rainbow grew from the depths of Coruisk. Great anvil- 
shaped clouds towered away to the east, dwarfing the mainland mountains ; 
but the islands shimmered in an ocean of sparkling light (Fig. 2) and smoke 
rose blue and straight from the houses on Soay far below. 

A thin wind stirred like a breath and was gone; a hardly perceptible 
rumble of thunder was borne to us across the width of Skye. It was time 
to be going. Down the stone shoot into Coire Laggan, with a rattke and 
crash of running scree, the acrid smell of sulphur rising at each plunging 
step, down the bed of the corrie, a long cool drink in the burn, and over 
the grassy flats to the sea. 

Other climbs followed on subsequent days—sometimes in sunshine and 
often in rain; sometimes, too, we were turned back by streaming rocks and 
a gale of wind. On off days we explored Soay and resolved firmly to 
return to this island of unbounded hospitality, for we had proved beyond 
doubt that here was a good place from which to climb. 
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DISPLAY OF THE 


Written and Illustrated by 
H. MARCUS STONE 


[The Slavonian grebe is little known to the 
majority of British bird-watchers, being found as 
» breeding species chiefly on certain Highland 
chs. Our contributor wisely makes no reference 
) the locality in which he took his excellent photo- 
vaphs of this beautiful bird, with tts brilliant red 
ves and golden ear-tufts. Its comparative scarcity 
takes the following observations on its display 
ll the more interesting and valuable.—ED.] 


HILE attempting to photograph a pair 
W: Slavonian grebes I had the unusual 

good fortune to witness their courtship 
isplay from exceptionally close quarters. It 
appened in this way. The grebe’s nest was 
ound on June 8, when it contained two fresh 
ggs. Naturally, it was decided not to disturb 
he birds until incubation had begun, and the 
est was therefore not examined again until 
une 15, when to my complete surprise it con- 
ained only one egg, and that quite fresh. The 
virds were neglecting to cover their eggs when 
eaving their nest, and consequently losing 
hem as fast as they were laid, owing to the 
avages of a number of black-headed gulls that 
1ethodically worked the shores of the loch. 

A hide erected at a safe distance from 
he grebe’s nest was sufficient to ward off 
the marauding gulls, and on June 18, when 
long-distance photography was begun, it was 
found that the grebes were sitting on an 
uncompleted clutch of two eggs. Laying took 
place on alternate days, and the number of eggs 
finally reached four. 

Soon after I began to watch the grebes it 
became clear that they were still indulging in 
their nuptial display. Shortly after my decoy 
had left the hide the hen was seen cautiously 
peering through reeds at the back of the nest. 
Before she could approach nearer the cock called 
her away, and a minute or two later they both 
swam out of the reed-bed into the open water 
of the loch. For a short time they paddled 
about together quite placidly, and occasionally 
one or the other would dive and then reappear. 
In this there was nothing unusual. Then 
suddenly the unexpected happened. ~The two 
birds were a few yards apart at the timé, and 
the male suddenly stretched his neck straight 





ABOUT TO LEAVE THE NEST: THE MALE SLAVONIAN GREBE 
EYES AND GOLDEN EAR-TUFTS. 
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WITH NECK OUTSTRETCHED, THE MALE SLAVONIAN GREBE THREATENS AN 


APPROACHING 


forward, erected his beautiful shining golden 
crest, and proceeded to chase his mate, swim- 
ming rapidly towards her, calling the while. 
Soon she became aware of his approach, 
assumed a similar attitude and fled from him. 
His excitement heightened, and in his fervent 
desire to catch up with her he sought the assist- 
ance of his wings, raising himself with them 
just so far that his paddles could be seen 
vigorously treading the surface of the loch, 
which was also splashed by every downward 
stroke of his wings. When he drew level with 
his mate, his desire appeared to have been satis- 
fied, the excitement died quickly, and both 
birds subsided into the normal swimming posi- 
tion and resumed their independent diving, 
until the urge for display should return and 
once again impel them to this brief chase. 
During the period of egg-laying I witnessed 
this behaviour several times. It was always the 
same, and would take place at any time, either 
shortly after the decoy had departed, or when- 
ever the cock called the hen away from the nest. 
But it was never indulged in after the com- 
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WHICH IS CONSPICUOUS BY ITS BRILLIANT 


RIVAL 


pletion of the full clutch. This chase, moreover, 
was quite distinct from, and did not lead up to, 
the act of mating, which took place on the nest, 
and which I witnessed upon three occasions. 

The grebes exhibited another and similar 
display which I saw performed several days 
later. This was the display not of affection but 
of rivalry. It happened that another pair of 
Slavonian grebes came to nest within ten yards 
of my birds. Of course, their respective terri- 
tories overlapped, and sometimes the rivals met. 
When they did, the display took place. In its 
initial stages it was similar to the love display, 
but in its conclusion it was essentially different. 
Instead of subsiding on the water, the rivals 
came to grips with each other. Beak grasped 
beak, and they shook each other’s heads this 
way and that until one dragged the other 
beneath the surface. Soon they reappeared and 
disengaged, whereupon the intruder appeared to 
consider that discretion was the wiser course, 
and made a hasty, undignified retreat, urged on 
by the harsh reproaches of an _ outraged 
antagonist. 








RED 





(Right) A FEMALE SLAVONIAN GREBE SETTLING DOWN ON HER EGGS 
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COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS 





A PAIR OF SHOOTING 


PICTURES BY ABRAHAM COOPER. 


THE SPORTSMAN IN 


ACTION AND (below) THE BAG 


See question: 


ABRAHAM COOPER AS A SPORTING 
PAINTER 

RECENTLY bought these two shooting 

subjects by Abraham Cooper, R.A.—a pair, 

93 in. by 11} in. They came from the 
collection of the late Sir Walter Gilbey, Bt., 
Elsenham, Essex. I should be interested to know 
if you consider them typical examples of Cooper's 
work, and whether there is any truth in the story 
that he was a pupil of Ben Marshall.—Jack 
GiLBEY, Glan Avon, Harlow, Essex. 


It is hard to say what a typical Abraham 
Cooper is. His style varied almost as much as 
Chalon’s, but no doubt these two pictures are 
by A. Cooper, who was born in 1787 and died in 
1868. He was a Londoner and started work as 
an equestrian actor at Astley’s Circus. There he 
filled in his time drawing instead of drinking. 
He lived in the golden age of animal painters, 
that of Marshall, Ferneley, Wolstenholme, 
Alken, Morland, Ward and Rowlandson. He 
was a pupil of Marshall, but it is doubtful if he 
was a regular apprentice as Ferneley was. He 
was a most prolific contributor to the Royal 
Academy and the sporting magazines and did 
portraits of racehorses for such turf celebrities 
as Lord George Bentinck and the Duke of 
Richmond, for whom he portrayed the earliest 
recorded horse-box. He painted all kinds of 
field sports as well as dead game and fish. 

In 1816 he won a premium of £150 from the 
British Institution for a picture of the Battle of 
Waterloo, and was elected A.R.A. the next year 
and R.A. in 1820. Had he trusted less to battle 
pieces, romantic sheikhs and dead troopers— 
which won him his contemporary reputation— 
and more to his liking for field sports, as Shaw 
Sparrow justly observes, his present position 
would be better established. While his style has 
not the distinction of Marshall or Ferneley, and 
his later work has manifest weaknesses, his 
country life scenes (these little canvases among 
them) have the charm of his genre and period. 


AN OIL BY WILLIAM WATTS 

I recently obtained an oil painting, 12 ins. 
by 83 ins., showing a river or mill-pool with 
overhanging willow trees and a man in a scarlet 
jersey fishing. In the distance are a church and 





Abraham Cooper as a Sporting Painter 


cottage, in the middle distance a punt with men 
in late 18th- or early 19th-century clothes. The 
green of the trees is rather a Prussian blue green, 
not the usual amber shade. The back of the 
canvas and frame are old, but the picture has 
possibly been retouched. The picture is signed 
“Wm. Watts.” Can you give me any informa- 
tion about this painter ?—E. N. JACKSON, The 
Old Cottage, Castle Hill, Whaddon, Salisbury. 


William Watts, landscape engraver, pub- 
lished between 1779 and 1786 “‘ Views of Seats,”’ 
engravings of country houses after landscapes 
by Paul Sandby and others, including a few by 


Watts himself. After a visit to Italy he set up 
at Sunbury, near London, and later at Bath. He 
was caught in Paris by the Revolution, lost most 
of his money, and returned to London to work 
asanengraver. About 1814 he retired again. He 
died, blind, in 1851, in his hundredth year. 

This William Watts was primarily an 
engraver. A painter of the same name, who 
worked between 1802 and 1817, exhibited three 
works at the Royal Academy as an ‘“‘Honorary 
Exhibitor,’’ 7.e.,an amateur. He is referred to in 
Col. M. H. Grant’s History of English Landscape. 
Without a photograph of the painting it is 
impossible to say for certain which of these two 
artists is likely to have painted the picture, but 
the first mentioned Watts is not known to have 
worked in oils. 


TO RID FURNITURE OF VARNISH 

I have purchased some very nice spindle- 
back chairs which have been ruined by the applica- 
tion of a high-gloss varnish. Will you please 
advise me (1) how to remove the varnish. (2) how 
to re-polish with an antique polish effect, i.e. 
a dull sheen ?—D. K. URQUHART, 21, Grace Hill, 
Folkestone, Kent. 

Many craftsmen use common soda lye for 
removing varnish from antique furniture. 
Dissolve a tinful of lye in a bucket of boiling 
water, shaking it in gradually to prevent boiling 
over. Apply to the chairs with a long-handled 
dish-mop. Handle with great care for the lye 
is very powerful. When the varnish has been 
thoroughly soaked with lye, rub gently and 
smoothly with a wire brush. Wash off with hot 
water and finally apply a weak solution of table 
vinegar to counteract further action by the lye. 
Then rub the wood until it is perfectly dry, first 
with newspapers, then with a soft cloth. 

When the chairs are perfectly dry, apply 
several coats of a mixture made from 8 parts of 
linseed oil and 1 part of turpentine. Every 
trace of oil must be allowed to dry in before the 
next is applied. If this is omitted a sticky finish 
will result, but if done carefully a soft, satiny 
finish will result. This treatment repeated 
every few days at lengthening intervals will 
gradually result in the glow and beauty of the 
wood being brought out to their full value in 
mellow tones. Each application of oil gives 
a richer colour and softer patina. 

If the varnish is very old it may be softened 
for removal in a few minutes by using a remover 
made by mixing together 5 parts waterglass, 
1 part soda lye, 1 part ammonia water. 
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STONEWARE TEA-POT 


CASTLEFORD TEA-POTS 


I shall be most interested to hear if any of 


your readers can solve the mystery of the Castle- 
ford tea-pots. These were made at Castleford, 
Yorkshire, between 1792 and 1820 by David 
Dunderdale and Company. The tea-pot shown 
in the left-hand illustration, reproduced here by 
kind permission of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, is clearly marked D.D. & Co., 
Castleford, and, it will be noticed, has concave 
corners. In the second illustration is a similar 
tea-pot, but this one bears the number 22 im- 
pressed on its base, and has convex corners. 
These tea-pots bearing the number 22 (and, less 
frequently, other numbers) are taken by most 
collectors to be genuine products of the Castleford 
factory, and many articles have been written and 
theories propounded on this assumption. Arch- 
deacon Hall, however, stated many years ago 
that every Castleford tea-pot (a) was marked 
“D.D. & Co.” and (b) had concave corners. 
What is the truth? I am particularly anxious 
to obtain proof one way or the other, and would 
welcome any help you or your readers could give 
me.—L. M. BICKERTON, Curator, City Library 
Museum, Art Gallery and Old House, Hereford. 

It is probable that white stoneware or semi- 
porcelain of the Castleford type was produced 
also in other factories; something very similar 
was made at the Herculaneum Factory at Liver- 
pool early in the 19th century. This would 
account for the differences in shape of the tea- 
pots, and for the absence of the mark of David 
Dunderdale. 








GEN. GEORGE BORLASE TREMENHEERE 
(1809-1896), PAINTED WHEN HE WAS A 
LIEUTENANT IN INDIA 


See question: British Artists in India 


WITH MARK IMPRESSED 


—SEPTEMBER 26, 


‘““D.D. & CO. CASTLEFORD.’’ 
BEARING THE NUMBER 22 


See question ; Castleford Tva-pots 
THE STRIPED CAT 

I should be glad if one of your experts could 
give me some information about this pottery cat 
from the photograph enclosed. It is 7 inches long 
and made in solid agate ware, the striped clays 
running all the way through, not merely in the 
glaze. It is hollow, and on the base is the name 
R. Harris.—M. Wicut, 1, Overbury Road. 
Hereford. 

The agate ware cat is more naturalistic in 
treatment than those made in the 18th century 
by Staffordshire potters. It is likely to have 
come from one of the many small rustic pot- 





AN AGATE WARE CAT 


See question: The Striped Cat 


works making slip ware and other kindred wares 
on traditional lines which continued in some 
districts into the present century. It may be 
compared with a group of Samson and the Lion, 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, which came 
from Sussex and was almost certainly made in 
one of the potteries in the eastern part of that 
county, and with such figures as that of a 
woman in a poke bonnet, of the middle of the 
19th century, in the Glaisher Collection in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, which is 
attributed to one of the potteries in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 


BRITISH ARTISTS IN INDIA 


The enclosed photograph is of a portrait 
of my grandfather, General George Borlase 
Tremenheere (1809-1896). It was painted 
when he was a lieutenant in India, The 
approximate date of the picture would be 1827. 
There is no trace of a signature, nor could I ever 
obtain any information from members of the 
family as to the artist, but, since the work has 
considerable merit, I am anxious to discover his 
identity. Perhaps some of your readers will 
be able to give me _ information—WYNNE 
APPERLEY, R.I., Marsham, Tangier, Morocco. 

We are unable to name the painter of this 
portrait. Sir William Foster’s article, British 
Artists in India, 1760-1820 (Walpole Society, 
volume xix), contains a list of the artists who 
worked in India during those years, but does not 
include artists who went out to India after 1820. 
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(Right) TEA-POT 
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OF CASTLEFORD TYPE 


CHELSEA DERBY FIGURES 


From Le Vicomte de Noailles 


I have a figure in Chelsea Derby china. On 
a pedestal is a scroll with the inscription : 
“Into the Heaven of Heavn’s I have Presum’d 
{n earthly (indistinct) & Drawn Empyreal Air.” 
I should be very grateful if you could tell me 
whom the figure represents.—NOAILLEs, 11, 
Place des Etats Unis, Paris. 

This porcelain statuette is a figure of the 
poet Milton, made as a fellow to the companion 
statuette of Shakespeare. The scene repre- 
sented in relief on the pedestal is the Expulsion 
from Eden, and the inscription is a quotation 
from Paradise Lost, Book vii, Line 14. The 
defective word is ‘‘Guest.’’ This statuette was 
made at Derby during the period 1770 to 1782 
when the factory was united with that of Chelsea 
under the proprietorship of William Duesbery. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
forwarded to the Editor, CoUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. In no case should 
originals be sent; nor can any valuation be made. 


PORCELAIN STATUETTE OF MILTON, 
MADE AT DERBY (circa 1770-1782) 


See question: Chelsea Derby Figures 
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1.—THE GREAT SOUTH VISTA FROM THE HOUSE TO THE CORINTHIAN ARCH 


As remodelled by Kent, c. 1740 


STOWE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE-III 


o By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


THE HEROIC PHASE 


The later extensions to the Stowe landscapes, after 1750, celebrated Pitt’s leadership in the Seven 
The respective shares of Kent and Capability Brown in their design are discussed 


Years’ War. 


OPE, Thomson, Kousseau (in La 
Prev Heloise), and a host of minor 
versifiers express the mood in which 
visitors were intended to view the scenery of 
Stowe—or rather the moods, since the epic 
was relieved by the pastoral and the lyrical. 
The effects, of course, did not always come 
off, or the spectator was not quite up to the 
emotional demands of the occasion. There 
was that summer evening in 1770, at the end 
of a day’s interminable showing of the sights 
to Princess Amelia, described by Horace 
Walpole, of which the climax was to be a 
supper in the grotto in the Elysian Fields. 
The idea was really pretty, but... the 
evening was more than cool, the destined 
spot anything but dry. There were not half 
enough lamps and no music but an old 


militiaman who played cruelly on a squeaking 
tabor and pipe. As our procession descended 
the last flight of steps, I could not help laugh- 
ing as I surveyed our troop which, instead of 
tripping lightly to such an Arcadian enter- 
tainment, were hobbling down wrapped up 
in great coats. ... 


Yet the mind attuned to its historical 
ind social implications can still regard the 
scenery of Stowe, as it was indeed conceived, 
in the shape of a didactic poem; a vast poem 
in the medium of visual instead of verbal 
images designed to elevate the mind and 
implant virtuous ideals. The symbols, the 
texts, the scenic “machinery,” still exist, but 
the trouble is that the bells they ring sound 
very faintly now. One reason is that the 
romantics changed the type of admired 


THE GRECIAN VALLEY FROM THE PORTICO OF THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD 
AND VICTORY. Probably conceived by Kent and carried out by Brown, 1740-50 


scenery, and of the ideas associated with it, 
from the major to the minor key—from the 
positive, rational, if limited, humanist view 
of nature, to a _ subjective, analytical, 
emotional current. To which succeeded the 
materialist conception of nature—and man— 
as merely the product of biological forces. 
The Stowe landscapes are the supreme 
demonstration in English art of the humanist 
conception of idealised nature: of those 
perfect and harmonious forms which, accord- 
ing to Aristotelean theory, nature is always 
striving t» produce but is deflected by 
“accidents’’ from achieving, until assisted by 
man’s superior reasoning and ordering faculty. 
“Ardent genius tamed by cool judicious art”’ 
was Thomson’s definition of Stowe’s scenery 
in 1744. In an aside to the young Chatham 
he continues : 
While there 
I walk— 
The vegulated wild—gay fancy then 
Will tread in thought the groves of Attic land, 
Will from thy standard taste refine her own, 
Correct her pencil to the purest truth 
Of Nature .. . ov vaise it to the human mind, 


with thee the enchanted round 


rhe aim at Stowe, as in the painted land- 
scapes of Claude and Nicolas Poussin, was 
that : to raise nature to the human mind, and 
by the same process to raise the human mind 
by exhibiting nature’s “purest truth”; 
nature as a manlike Deity intended her to be 
before man’s Fall dragged her down with him. 

A noble if, to our science-conditioned 
minds, presumptuous undertaking, but 
nowhere so completely realised as at Stowe. 
Regarded thus, the creation of these land- 
scapes was more than public-spirited on the 
part of their owner; it constituted an act of 
faith (in the excellence of humanity and the 
perfectibility of nature) tantamount to the 
building, by some reformed condottiere of the 
middle ages, of a cathedral. Stowe might be 
termed the metropolitan cathedral of English 
humanist faith. So there was nothing incon- 
gruous, if we remember how the Stowe 
principle and methods were to be applied to 
“improving” thousands of square miles of 
English landscape, in the inscription on Lord 
Cobham’s monument (Fig. 6) that he “saved 
his country as well in the cabinet as in the 
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3.—THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD AND VICTORY. Adapted by Kent from the Maison Carrée and begun before 1748 but not completed 


field; and adorned it by a more elegant 
system of modern gardening, first illustrated 
here.”’ Which is supplemented on the other 
side by Pope’s famous injunction to “consult 
the genius of the place in all” and thereby 
create “‘a work to wonder at—perhaps a 
Stowe.” 

Pope, however, can only have known the 
earlier, Bridgeman, version of the gardens. 
lhomson’s passage, quoted above, 
which was added to Autumn in The 
Seasons, expresses the wider philo- 
sophy and looser conception, that, 
we saw last week,- underlay Lord 
Cobham’s revisions, undertaken from 
1735 onwards in consultation with 
William Pitt and Kent. But the 
Field-Marshal died in 1749, his art 
director in 1748, and it is an 
interesting question who carried on 
operations for his nephew and 
successor Lord Temple. Evidence, 
as on almost everything at Stowe, is 
conflicting. The natural thing, and 
it is supported by considerable 
testimony, was for the head executive, 
Lancelot Brown, to superintend the 
execution of the schemes left un- 
completed at Cobham’s and Kent’s 
deaths. Countess Temple, in a poem 
written in 1768, referred to the 
garden at Hagley in which, unlike 
Stowe, 


Every lawn and every grove 
That, decked by Nature’s hand alonz2, 
To Kent or Brown was never known 


mplying that those at Stowe were 
jue to one or other of them. In 1814 
he librarian at Stowe informed the 
Duchess of Oldenburg categorically 


till after 1762. Pediment sculpture by Scheemaker 


that the grounds were “originally laid out 
by a Mr. Brown who went by the name of 
Capability.”’ On the other hand Lysons, in 
his work on Buckinghamshire, published 1806, 
gives an entirely opposite account which has 
an authoritative ring. The grounds, he 
remarks, 

were first designed by Lord Cobham assisted 

by Bridgeman and Kent; to the latter, whose 


taste was much superior to that of Bridgeman, 
they owe their present beauty... Lancelot 
Brown, who afterwards attained such 
celebrity for his skill in laying out of grounds, 
came into Lord Cobham’s service as a boy, 
in the year 1737, and was employed in his 
gardens till 1750. But he had no share, as 
has generally been supposed, in any of the 
improvements, they having been completed 
before he came to Stowe. The good taste 





4.—THE GRECIAN VALLEY APPROACHING THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD AND VICTORY 


The earliest instance of loose pictorial planting 
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5.—THE GOTHIC TEMPLE. Before 1739. (Right) 6—LORD COBHAM’S MONUMENT 


which he evinced whilst employed by the “improvements” were certainly not ““com- 8 and 9), is not mapped in its present state 
Duke of Grafton, to whom he was recom- pleted” by then. Sarah Bridgeman’s plan __ till 1753, the Palladian Bridge and middle 
sore wf ee laid the foundations was published only in 1739 and reveals a (formerly octagon) lake not till 1769, though 
Sy Sar See ee ee. complete blank where the Temple of Concord doubtless undertaken some years earlier in 
That sounds categorical, and as if derived and its Grecian Valley (Figs. 3 and 4) took each case. So there was plenty going on 
from a knowledgeable source. Yet it is not shape subsequently; and the whole eastern even after Brown departed, sufficiently 
wholly accurate. Whether the boy Brown area, comprising the Gothic Temple (Fig. 5), confident in his equipment to set up (in 1751) 
was transferred from Wotton to Stowe in the Cobham Memorial, and the Queen’s as an independent professional improver. 
1737 or 1740 (the accepted date), the Building with its attendant landscape (Figs. All the features just alluded to lie east 
and north-east of the Bridgeman garden and 
consist in plan in two great funnel-shaped vistas. The 
more southerly, immediately east of the ‘lower river” 
valley containing Kent’s Temples of Ancient Virtue 
and British Worthies, has the Palladian Bridge at 
its south-east end and leads up at its apex to the 
Queen’s, originally the Ladies’, Temple (Fig. 8), with 
the Gothic Temple crowning an eminence half-wa\ 
along its eastern side. The other is a dog-leg running 
N.E. from the head of the ‘lower river,’”’ with the 
Temple of Concord (Fig. 3) at the bend and commandiny 
the further portion (Fig. 2), the whole known as the 
Grecian Valley (Fig. 4). A diagonal glimpse from 
the Temple was directed to Cobham’s Pillar, another 
to Wolfe’s Column, commemorating the victor 0! 
Quebec, 1759. 

The new Temple, in which Kent “ nearly followed 
the shape and measurements of the Maison Carréc 
was begun before the architect’s death in 1748, 
though not completed till after 1762. That mus' 
imply that at least the conception of the Grecia: 
valley had been settled before Kent’s death. Thi 
is an important point in the history of landscap 
gardening, for the “large and delightful vale adorne 
with Statues of various kinds intermixed wit! 
Clumps of Trees beautifully disposed,’’ as the Guid 
of 1769 describes it, is the outstanding example a 
Stowe of informal landscape planting on a virgi' 
site, as distinct from the picturesque loosening 
earlier formal plantings. If its present characte 
corresponds at all to the 1769 description (with th 
significant use of “‘clumps”’), whoever designed it i 
to be regarded as the technical originator of th 
later, picturesque, conception of landscape planting 
Unfortunately there can be no certainty on this, bu' 





7.—PLAN AT PRESENT DAY 
1. Temple of Concord and Victory. 2. Grecian Valley. 
3. Queen’s Temple. 4. Cobham’s Pillar. 5. Gothic 
Temple. 6. Palladian Bridge. 7. Octagon Lake. 
8. Elysian Fields and Lower River 

















the probability appears to be that Kent roughed out 
the notion, as a development from his remodelling of 
the main vista (Fig. 1) and his ‘“‘ Venus’s Vale”’ at 
Rousham, during the period when Pitt amused 
himself with landscape gardening at Stowe; but that 
its execution was carried out by the man on the spot, 
Brown. This would agree with both Lysons’s and 
Lady Temple’s conflicting statements. 

The Temple seems to have been conceived in 
honour of public liberty, but was eventually dedicated 
to commemorating the concord between the allies and 
political parties achieved under Pitt in the prosecution 
of the Seven Years’ War, and its victorious issue. The 
walls carried medallions referring to the principal 
victories (Quebec, Martinique, Pondicherry, Minden, 
and so on), and the pediment sculpture by Scheemaker 
depicts ‘‘the four quarters of the globe bringing their 
various products to Britannia.” By far the largest 
and most imposing of the Stowe temples, it symbolised 
the triumphant fruition of Cobham’s and Pitt’s 
dynamic conception of political freedom uniting the 
nation to win honour and wealth by the establishment 
of a world-wide empire—the vision adumbrated in the 
Ancient Virtue and British Worthies composition 
twenty years before. The same theme—unity achieved 
through balance and idealism—was echoed in the 
handling of the landscape leading up toand commanded 
by the temple’s portico, from which, appropriately, 
Cobham’s and Wolfe’s monuments could be seen in 
the distance. Sixteen of the columns from the interior 
were used by Sir Robert Lorimer in the construction 
of Stowe School Chapel. 

The Queen’s Temple landscape (Fig. 8) displays, in 
its ultimate form, the free method of creating scenery 
developed to its familiar conclusion—the apparent 
naturalism attained by Brown and his disciples at their 
best in the later years of the 18th century. Kent’s 
Ladies Temple, originally an oblong two-storeyed 
building resting on an arcade, was described as “ now 
altering” in the 1779 Guide. The portico (Fig. 9) and 
interior decoration (Fig. 10) are yet later, 1789, the year 
of George III’s recovery from his first mental break- 
down. Theshaping of the outward view across what had 
been known as Hawkwell field may thus have gone on 
for some time, in conjunction with the building of the 
Palladian Bridge at its farther end, after 1750 and 
thus be connected with Lord Temple’s régime, during 
which the great Corinthian triumphal arch was built 
at the end of the main vista from the house (Fig. 1). 

The Gothic Temple (Fig. 5), on the east side of the 
Queen’s Temple view, is actually a survival from Lord 
Cobham’s earlier and never very defined handling of 
this region before 1739, planted on one of Bridgeman’s 
semi-circular bastions on the outer periphery of 
Hawkwell field. The alignment of the Palladian 
Bridge upon it brought it into the later circuit of the 
gardens. Built of Northamptonshire ironstone, with 
windows filled with stained glass collected by Cobham 
from Warwick Priory and in Flanders, it is triangular 
in plan with a hexagonal tower and two cupolas. I 
have not discovered why the design is ascribed to 
Gibbs, who did design Cobham’s Pillar, though that 
was altered subsequently. None of the descriptions of 
Stowe father it on Gibbs, who had no sympathy with 
Gothic—whereas there are close analogies to it in 
Kent’s designs for alterations at Westminster Hall and 
elsewhere. An inscribed stone, discovered in a heap 
of rubbish when the last Duke of Buckingham was a 
boy, established that it had originally been dedicated 
to Ancestral Liberty, thus linking Cobham’s Whig 
ideals with his Saxon descent, which was depicted on 
the ceiling of the main room, and the Heptarchy, the 
arms of which adorn the interior. The seven Saxon 
deities responsible for the days of the week, carved by 
Rysbrack, originally stood in an adjacent thicket of 
yew trees. It is now used as the Stowe J.T.C.’s 
irmoury. With all its absurdities, it is beautifully 
built and rendered, and one can just understand how 
Horace Walpole confessed that it was enshrined “ in 
he heretical corner” of his heart. ¢ 

But such follies belonged to the earlier, less heroic 
ind politically conscious, phase of Lord Cobham’s 
sardening enthusiasm, the development of which, in 
‘onjunction with Pitt, it has been the particular object 
if these articles to establish. 
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8.—THE QUEEN’S TEMPLE, FROM NEAR THE GOTHIC TEMPLE 








10.—DETAIL OF 
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INTERIOR DECORATION, QUEEN’S TEMPLE, 1789 
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THE SAVING OF A CITY © » Bovp atexanper 


URING a recent holiday in Portugal 
D I came across an interesting and success- 
ful effort to preserve the monuments and 
character of an ancient town. The example set 
by the citizens and town council of Evora is 
worthy of the notice of our Town and Country 
planners, and may also give encouragement and 
inspiration to private individuals and public 
bodies who are struggling to preserve ‘the har- 
monious character of our ancient cities by 
checking the vandalism of commercial enter- 
prises or of the local authorities themselves. 
Evora, an important provincial town, is 
the capital of the province of Alentejo, once the 
granary of Portugal. It is the headquarters of 
military, administrative and judicial districts, 
has an archbishop and is the chief market for 
the agricultural produce of the area. The popu- 
lation of 16,000, small by our standards, is 
fairly large by Portuguese. The town lies on 
a main road that leads to the Spanish frontier 
and on a main railway line from Lisbon, and is 
itself a railway junction. And yet it remains 
completely unspoilt. It is the best preserved 
town of its size in Portugal and has retained, 
better than any other, the atmosphere of the 
past. This desirable state of affairs has come to 
pass through the activities of what was origin- 
ally a small society of voung men. They alone 
arrested there the spread of vandalism and bad 
taste which, within a century, has reached such 
alarming proportions in so many countries. 
The story begins with the visit to Evora in 
1916 of a group of historians and archzologists 
from. Lisbon who came to confer with the local 
authorities and to persuade them to do some- 
thing to save their city. In principle the 
authorities agreed. Yet nothing was done. But 
the zeal of the delegation inspired a man of 
about thirtv who was secretary to the civil 
governor of the district to found, in 1919, 
a society that soon became known as the Group 
Pro-Evora. The society started with about two 
dozen members, whose ages ranged between 
twenty-five and thirty-five. Hardly any of them 
were influential personages at that time, and 
with the exception of two members of the civil 
government, a wealthy lady and a few pro- 
prietors, they were, for the most part, teachers 
at the lycée and technical school. Only one of 
them was born and bred in Evora, and that is 
also true of the members of the present director- 
ate. The society soon grew, however, for in 1920 
we find the new archbishop joining, and in 1921 
the officer commanding the district, a certain 
Carmona, later to become world-famous as the 





2.—OLD BUILDINGS NOW 


1.—THE CENTRAL SQUARE IN EVORA, PORTUGAL 


first President of the Estado Novo of Portugal. 
To-day the society has about 200 associates; it 
could have more, but its numbers are deliber- 
ately restricted to those with the cultural wel- 
fare of Evora at heart. These associates are 
a cross-section of the life of Evora and include 
teachers, architects, engineers, tradesmen, 
priests and others. The present directorate of 
the Group, for example, consists of the rector 
of the lycée, the public librarian, a writer, 
a canon of the cathedral, a bank official and 
two Army officers. 

For the first 17 years of its existence the 
Group’s activity was limited by the comparative 
slenderness of its financial resources which, for 
the most part, were generously supplied by the 
well-to-do lady. At its own expense the society 
saved from collapse the vault of the church of 
St. Francis, remembered by tourists for its 
grotesque charnel-house; it purchased a building 
for the museum, hitherto housed in a single 
room in the public library; and it cleaned up 
the cathedral’s beautiful Romanesque cloisters, 


USED AS COMMERCIAL PREMISES 


which had been plastered and white-washed and 
filled up to the windows with the rubble and 
earth of ages. This action profoundly affected 
the fate of Evora, for at last public opinion was 
stirred. The town council was moved to do some- 
thing towards the preservation of the city and 
took in hand the restoration of the cathedral, 
a work that was beyond the financial means 
of the society. Except for the two towers, its west 
front was hidden up to the very battlements bv 
later buildings that rested against its walls. The 
council removed these buildings, and also an 
iron gate that traversed the magnificent wes* 
porch with its striking sculptures of the twelve 
Apostles. They also cut back the corner of the 
old archbishop’s palace, which had been built 
right up to the northern tower, so that the latter 
now stands clear in all its magnificence. The 
result has been to make the place in front of the 
cathedral one of the most charming and origina] 
in Europe. 

-The Group took advantage of a decree of 
the central government which established the 
system of classification of specified buildings as 
national monuments, and from time to time 
applies on its own initiative to the central 
government for the classification of some of 
Evora’s buildings; so far it has been successful 
in 36 cases, including that of the city walls. 
Classification saved the latter from further 
destruction and from the erection against thei! 
external face of any more modern buildings. 
Great stretches of the wall, therefore, remain 
intact, all of it is now kept in repair and much 
of its exterior has actually been cleared of 
buildings—indeed only the expense of com- 
pensation has so far prevented the removal of 
all such buildings. 

The society was also tireless in its defence 
of Evora by all the persuasive means within its 
power—by propaganda in the Press, by lectures 
and by patient and diplomatic approaches to 
owners, architects, builders and _ the _ local 
authorities; it would point out to them what 
a pity it was that such and such a building was 
earmarked for demolition, or it would suggest 
how an architect’s plan might be modified so 
that the new or altered building should be more 
in keeping with its surroundings. 

After the battle had swayed back and forth 
for 18 years, a single event brought swift and 
final victory. A. B. Gromicho, rector of the 
lycée, one of the society’s original members 
from the age of twenty-four and now its presi- 
dent, was elected to the town council. 

Within a year the position was radically 
altered. In conjunction with the council’s 
engineer anu i: _hitect, who also became men. 
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bers of the group, and in consultation with 
the latter, he worked out a code of building 
regulations which, in 1937, was approved by 
the council and became law for the city as the 
postura or decree of the town council. It 
covers more than 100 pages, and includes a 
prologue and something like 100 articles. 
Its object is to preserve the architectural 
harmony and character of the city by regulat- 
ing the alteration of existing old buildings 
and the erection of new ones. For this purpose 
a special office was created in connection 
with the work of the town council,, having 
an architect with the power to control all 
plans for new buildings and for alterations, 
which have to be submitted to him. Should 
any features in these plans seem to him to be 
out of harmony with Evora’s architect ere, he 
makes his recommendations, which must be 
reasonable, to the town council, which may 
accept them or reach a compromise. 

Many regulations are laid down in the 
code of building. For example, all houses in 
Evora must be painted or washed only in 
white, the traditional colour. This gives the 
town a Moorish appearance (it was for long 
a Moorish city) and helps to preserve its 
atmosphere and architectural harmony. 
Another traditional feature is the red roof 
tiles, channelled for the rain to run down, 
ind projecting as simple gutterless eaves; 
ill buildings, new or old, must have these 
tiles and eaves. Since the issue of the 
lecree all lettering on the fronts of shops 
ind business premises has to be in simple iron 
apital letters of suitable and modest propor- 
tions, coloured black or brown, superimposed 
mn the wall-face, and bearing only the name of 
the shop or institution. Examples of this 
ettering on old buildings are given in Figs. 1 
ind 2. Shop-front lettering in existence before 
the issue of the decree will not be affected until 
it needs repainting or repairing. For the same 
reason there are still a few houses with hideous 
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PREMISES 
A NATIONAL COMMERCIAL AGENCY 


shiny green tiles in 19th-centurv style covering 
part of their outer walls. But one day these 
tiles will need repair, and then they will dis- 
appear for ever. 

The general regulations also deal with 
the shape of new or altered windows, limit their 
size and stipulate that they are to have a 


marble or granite surround. Neon signs are 
forbidden. The recently built premises of 
the national commercial agency known as 
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Montepio Geral (Fig. 3), the pillars of which 
were worked by hand from local stone, 
provide another example of the beneficial 
results achieved under the code of building. 

The code applies only to the old city 
within the walls. Development outside is 
not subject to the same restrictions, but 
nevertheless is carefully regulated. Evora, 
therefore, is luckier than Jerusalem, which 
has been spoilt by the new and incongruous 
outer suburbs that crowd round it on certain 
sides. 

One of the chief causes of the preserva 
tion of the atmosphere of Evora is the 
absence of macadamised roads within the 
old city and outside its walls. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say, that next to urban- 
isation, the macadamising of nearly all our 
roads, even those in the countryside, has 
done more than anything else to destroy 
the romantic aspect of the England portrayed 
by the Romantic artists of the last century. 
3ut in Portugal the canvases of Gains 
borough and Turner are often recalled to 
mind by a vista down a walled and untarred 
country lane. 

But Evora is not just a subject for an 
artist’s canvas. Nor is it a tourist centre. 
Its buildings have not been preserved by 
conversion into shops for antiques, teas 
and “‘arts and crafts.’’ It is a city that 
is very much alive and that about 
its agricultural business and its traditional 
industries. There is nothing self-conscious 

o1 old-world about Evora. That is why its 
preservation and atmosphere seem to _ be 
so natural, something that the tourist may 
take for granted. It is for this reason 
that the achievements of the Group Pro- 
Evora should not go unrecorded. It was the 
first society of its kind in Portugal, but as 
a result of its success, similar groups have 
since been started in Lisbon, Coimbra and 
elsewhere. 
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BOUNTIFUL PESTS 


HENaman wasrecently being prosecuted 
W for the offence of keeping Colorado 
." beetles alive in captivity, it was 
remarked that there had earlier been an offer of 
£10 for every beetle found in this country. The 
offer had soon been withdrawn, but not. before 
the importation of beetles had been planned : 
the man charged had brought four beetles into 
the country, in the hope of making £40 on his 
speculation. (In the event, he suffered a £10 
loss.) 

In its essentials this isa very old story. The 
bounty system of reducing pests is very simple; 
it has been used in nearly all parts of the world; 
and in most it has been abused. There was, for 
example, that little business of the ownerless 
scavenger dogs of Istanbul, capital of Turkey. 
Che number of such dogs was 
considered to be excessive, so 
the city authorities offered a 
bounty for every dog’s tail 
brought in. Hundreds of tails 
were received, and hundreds of 
bounties were paid, but there 
was no noticeable diminution 
in the number of stray dogs. 
\ large number of these dogs, 
however, were minus __ their 
tails. 

An acid critic suggested 
that the bounty should have 
been put on the other end of 
the dog. But in Australia that 
is precisely where the bounty 
was put—on the scalps of the 
sheep-killing wild dogs—yet 
the results could hardly be 
acclaimed as satisfactory. The 
reward of 7s. 6d. per scalp was 
high enough to constitute a 
subsidy for the breeding of wild 


dogs by professional white 
trappers and black aboriginals. 
Nore than one professional 


white ‘dogger’ earned ovet 
‘750 a year from wild-dog 
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farms tended by black ‘‘agents.’’ It was highly 
suspicious, too, that a certain district which 
in -1936 produced 602 scalps, increased its 
yield to 945 in 1937, and to well over 1,800 in 
1938. 

In a part of Canada where there was once 
a bounty on coyotes’ ears the result was much 
the same as with the dogs of Istanbul. Earless 
coyotes became a common feature on the 
prairie. In Samoa another good scheme went 
wrong. A planter, wishing to reduce the number 
of copra beetles in the island, arranged that 
natives should be admitted to a cinema on pay- 
ment of so many beetles. Soon the children of 
nature found that they could breed beetles 





COYOTE FROM A CANADIAN PRAIRIE. When a bounty on coyotes’ 


ears was offered in a part of Canada earless coyotes become common 


more quickly than they could collect wild 
specimens. 

Back in Turkey again the same thing 
happened. A penny was paid for every dead 
scorpion surrendered. Payments ceased when 
it was found that scorpions were being farmed. 
A similar reason was rumoured to be behind the 
Prussian Government's suspension, a few years 
ago, of its rewards for dead adders: “serious 
irregularities’’ was the official explanation. In 
Britain adders rarely if ever breed in captivity, 
but in another land some wily Mohammedans 
founded an adder farm when a bounty was 
placed on adders. 

The French have (or had) a less easily 
abused bounty system which they employ 
against crows. From time to time they catch 
a number of crows, equip them 
with rings, and then release 
them. It is then announced that 
anyone returning one of these 
officially ringed crows to the 
authorities will receive a worth- 
while reward, and for some 
particular rings the sum paid is 
handsome. Asaresult thousands 
of crows are shot and trapped 

But even this plan prob- 
ably has its flaw — though 
perhaps it has as yet been 
discovered only by Americans. 
Just 10 years ago 100 marked 
rats were released in a certain 
city of the U.S.A., and sub 
stantial prizes were offered for 
their capture. Within one week 
90 of the rats had been handed 
in. The City Fathers were 
pleased, for by the law of aver- 
ages (thrice blessed law!) 90 
per cent. of all the rats in the 
city must have been caught. 
At least, so they argued; but 
unkind cynics guessed that 
the bounty system had been 
twisted vet again. 
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By L. GORDON TUBBS 


T must have come as a very unpleasant 
I surprise to a very large number of people— 
dairy farmers included—to learn from such 
an eminent authority as Professor H. D. Kay 
that, over the last twenty years, there has been 
a progressive deterioration in the nutritional 
value of the nation’s milk and that “this 
deterioration is still going on.’’ The drop is not 
apparently confined to either the percentage of 
fat or to the percentage of total solids other 
than fat, but is common to both, the latter par- 
ticularly being in evidence in certain parts of 
the country during the late winter months, and 
was accentuated during the war years. 

The causes of this tendency are probably 
fairly numerous; undoubtedly a share of the 
blame can be attributed to war-time feeding, 
and particularly the systems of feeding calves 
and young bulling heifers which war conditions 
forced many dairy farmers to adopt. A large 
percentage of the cows on which we rely for the 
milk supply to-day were born and reared (par- 
ticularly the latter) under war conditions, and 
it is common knowledge that, if a farmer were 
short of feeding-stuffs at any time, it was the 
young stock which were the first to suffer. It 
was the only course to adopt as a short-term 
emergency policy, but are we reaping the long- 
term results now ? 

At the moment, the law’s sole interest in 
the composition of milk sold to the public is con- 
fined to seeing that the percentages do not fall 
below a minimum of 3 per cent. in the case of 
fats and 8.5 per cent. in the case of total solids 
other than fat. The average composition of 
milk is approximately as follows: Fat 3.5 per 
cent., protein 4 per cent., sugar 4.2 per cent., 
mineral salts .7 per cent., balance (87.6 per 
cent.) water. The average composition of milk 
from either Jerseys or Guernseys is, on the other 
hand, approximately as follows: Fat 5.3 per 
cent., protein 4.2 per cent., sugar 4.5 per cent., 
mineral salts .8 per cent., water 86.2 per cent., 
which gives a total percentage of solids of 
14.8 per cent. 

From these figures it can easily be seen that 
in the case of both Guernseys and Jerseys—and 
here let it be stated that the coupling of the two 
names together is deliberate, since the matter is 
far too serious for any inter-breed rivalry, how- 
ever friendly—there is a fairly large ‘‘ margin of 
error,’ if such a term may be used, and both 
breeds could afford a substantial drop in total 
solids and still be well above the average. 
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A GROUP OF YOUNG JERSEYS AT 


A STAGE IN THEIR LIVES WHEN 
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PARTICULARLY IMPORTANT THAT THEY SHOULD BE KEPT THRIVING 


For breeders, however, to adopt a com- 
placent attitude about this stage of affairs 
would be extremely ill-advised. Not only must 
both breeds maintain their percentage lead over 
the average, but it must be borne in mind that 
the drop in total solids is not, as far as is known 
at present, confined to any one particular breed 
or to any one area, but is general, and it is up 
to breeders of both breeds, working together, to 
investigate the causes and to take steps to 
reverse the general trend. 

Such a task will entail a great deal of work 
and a considerable amount of thought by a 
great many people. First there must be, pre- 
sumably, a considerable increase in testing for 
solids other than fat to determine whether 
certain families or strains have a higher total 
solids percentage than others; in fact, many of 
the steps used to build up the two breeds to 
their present position as the recognised butter- 
fat producers must be duplicated again with the 
emphasis this time on total solids and not just 


A HARD-WORKING MEMBER OF THE GUERNSEY BREED. At the age of 12 years this 


cow had produced more than 50 tons of milk at 5°13 per cent. 


butter-fat percentage only. Incidentally, may 
one here express the pious hope that the testing 
service offered to breeders be improved both in 
regularity and efficiency ? 

All this will cost money and _ require 
thought. Professor Kay evidently does not 
agree with Mr. Herbert Morrison that “incen- 
tives are bunk,” and has openly advocated a 
financial inducement to reverse the general 
trend of the food value of milk. Both Guernsey 
and Jersey breeders alike have for years past 
agitated for the payment of milk on a quality 
basis—quality here being generally understood 
to mean a butter-fat percentage basis. Such a 
course was adopted before the war in most of the 
Scandinavian countries, throughout New Zea- 
land, and in a great many parts of America and 
Canada, and experience in these countries shows 
that the administrative difficulties of such a 
scheme are by no means impossible to overcome. 
The majority of these schemes were carried out 
on a ‘‘payment for butter-fat percentage”’ basis 
but the difficulties involved would appear to be 
no greater if the basis of payment were to be the 
total solids content or, in other words, the total 
food value or calorific value of milk. 

There is no need to labour the extreme 
importance of any and every method whereby 
additional food value can be produced. A great 
deal has already been said on this subject, and 
considerably more will undoubtedly be said 
before next winter is out. Jersey and Guernsey 
breeders have a unique opportunity, for in their 
cattle they have the two breeds that give the 
highest food value milk it is possible to buy. If, 
in this country, it is possible to produce only a 
certain quantity of milk for public consumption, 
it surely stands to reason that as much as 
possible of that milk should be of the highest 
possible food value. Breeders themselves can 
do a certain amount on their own, but encourage- 
ment for them to do more and others to do like- 
wise must come from higher up in the shape ot 
financial inducement. With all the good will in 
the world, it is expecting.rather much to ask 
Jersey and Guernsey breeders to improve what 
is already admitted to be the best article of its 
kind available unless, by so doing, they stand to 
benefit. 

In exactly the same way, the producer ol 
ordinary milk will read of the deterioration in 
the milk supply with nothing more than passing 
interest; but offer him an inducement to produc« 
a better article and he immediately sets about 
seeing how he can do it. No one wants to tak« 
advantage of the nation’s misfortunes but, on th¢ 
other hand, an old but very true country saying 
states that “‘there’s never no taste in nothing.” 
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A FOURSOME FESTIVAL 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


I is pleasant to see the rebirth of amateur 
I and professional foursomes. In the week 

following the News of the World tournament 
at St. Anne’s, thirty-two leading professionals, 
including all those nominated for the Ryder Cup 
side, will take part, together with a like number 
of amateurs, in the Daily Telegraph tournament 
at Birkdale. It is to be match play by four- 
somes and each pair will consist of an amateur 
and a professional. This tournament does not, 
as Sherlock Holmes would say, break new 
ground; there was before the war a similar one 
played on the New Course at Addington, that 
charming course which is now, as Tadmor in the 
wilderness, covered with prefabricated houses. 
But it is a most welcome revival and, inci- 
dentally, makes an agreeable change to that long 
list of tournaments consisting of 72 holes of 
score play, which, as far as I at least am con- 
cerned, “shed a gentle melancholy upon the 
soul.” 

Doubtless there will be some with souls so 
dead that they will wish that play was to be by 
four-ball matches; but I trust that if any of 
them actually see the play they will be con- 
verted from their errors and will realise that 
the foursome is by far the better game to watch. 
It is so if only because it goes far more quickly 
and the spectators have an accurate notion of 
what is going on, instead of being in a state of 
perpetual wondering as to how many shots 
everybody has played. Only those will remain 
dissatisfied whose taste has been so vitiated that 
their one desire is for low scores, so that they 
think merely in terms of ‘‘ birdies’’ and “ eagles.” 
Their weight, however, as they say in mathe- 
matical problems, may be neglected. Southport 
always produces large and enthusiastic crowds, 
and so I trust that the gospel of foursomes will 
gain many new adherents at Birkdale. 

* * * 


There seems to me to be everything to be 
said for this tournament. Foursomes are essen- 
tially friendly and professionals and amateurs 
will get to know one another better, which is all 
to the good. The educational advantages for 
the amateurs are obvious. Playing in the best 
company they will be stretched to their utter- 
most and may find themselves producinga game 
of which they hardly thought themselves 
capable. They may learn much from their 
partners, both by observation and by word of 
mouth. They will have every opportunity of 
playing their best, because they will be helped 
along and their path will be made reasonably 
smooth for them. Professionals are only human, 
but they generally keep the ball in play, and their 
partners will have every confidence in their 
avoiding the grosser forms of sin. 

I remember years ago playing in a 36-hole 
foursome, on which a certain amount depended, 
with a very good and in particular a very 
accurate amateur for my partner. At one time 
we were well on the way to victory, but then, 
largely and perhaps wholly owing to my mistakes, 
we lost a lot of holes and the match. After- 
wards it was reported to me that my partner 
had said in great bitterness, ‘I’ll never play 
a foursome again except with a professional.” 
These amateurs at Birkdale will be spared the 
kind of errors which I made on that disastrous 
occasion. 
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These educational benetits will be by no 
means entirely confined to the amateurs. Some 
at least of the professionals will, I venture to 
think, learn things about foursome play that 
they did not know before, because they have as 
a rule so few chances of taking part in it. In 
my boyhood it was a regular thing to take out 
the club professional to play in a foursome. It 
was done, both for the pleasure of the game and 
as travellers used once to order a bottle of port 
wine at an inn, for the good of the house. That 
pleasant old custom has lapsed, and _pro- 
fessionals, as far as I know, do not often play 
foursomes. I cited some months ago a letter 
from a distinguished and popular professional. 
He had played in an exhibition foursome on a 


well-known course and wrote afterwards to 
thank the club for the opportunity; he had not, 
he said, fully appreciated the merits of the game 
and hoped to play more foursomes. This was 
a golfer of wide experience and his case is there- 
fore the more illuminating. 

Some of those who play at Birkdale will in 
November be playing in foursomes in America 
in the Ryder Cup match, and this preliminary 
practice may be very good for them. It is 
possible to exaggerate the special art of four- 
some play. A certain amount of nonsense is 
doubtless talked about it, and nothing can alter 
the fact that the main point is to hit the ball. 
At the same time it is a definite form of golf, 
about which there is plenty to learn, and in 
which experience is essential. 

-o-s 

Those foursomes at Addington were capital 
fun, and unless my wits are bemoidered, I saw 
General Critchley and Dai Rees win them in one 
year. Yet they were not wholly new, for they 
were themselves a revival in a slightly different 
form of an earlier tournament. I have been 
looking in an old book of reference and find there 
what I thought I should find, the tournament 
for the London Foursome Challenge Trophy 
in 1906. This was plaved for by London clubs, 
each club being represented either by an amateur 
and a professional or by two amateurs. The 
matches were not all played off at a heat and 
upon one course, but were played, with intervals 
between the rounds, over 36 holes and for the 
most part on neutral courses. Most of the pairs 
were mixed, but there were several wholly 
amateur combinations, such as—a highly dis- 
tinguished one—Mr. H. H. Hilton and Mr. 
H. W. Beveridge of Ashford Manor. Another 


which brings back to me memories of old times 
consisted of the brothers Horace and Hugh 
Castle, playing for long-departed Chiswick. 
There were a number of strong couples, but the 
two strongest were Mid-Surrey (Mr. Sidney Fry 
and J. H. Taylor) and Walton Heath (Mr. 
Herbert Fowler and James Braid). They were 
in opposite halves of the draw; they won their 
matches with something to spare and converged 
almost inevitably towards the final. This was 
played, not on a neutral course, but at Walton 
Heath: nevertheless the invaders from Rich- 
mond gained a notable triumph by 9 and 8. 
Was ever the great James treated so cavalierly 
on his own heath either before or since ? 
* * * 


That tournament was not played again in 
its original form, but next year became the 
London Amateur Foursomes, as it has remained 
ever since. I cannot now remember why the 
change was made; but perhaps the prowess of 
those two great professionals was found rather 
daunting by other clubs. No doubt the wholly 
amateur tournament gave a greater chance to 
the greater number, but it was a pity that there 
was not then deemed room for both. The 
playing of 36 holes at intervals made the tourna- 
ment last too long. The London Amateur Four- 
somes were first played on that system and it 
was an exacting business, as I well remember, 
for my partner and | having struggled through, 
after months as it seemed, to the final, vowed 
that we would have no more. This competition 
at Birkdale will go far more swiftly, for it will be 
played off on three consecutive days and every 
match, even the final, will be of 18 holes. I only 
hope a number of the really good amateurs will, 
in these hard times, be able to play in it. 


EELS’ ATLANTIC JOURNEY 


By JOHN MOORE 


Chadband, asking what is surely the most 

wonderful rhetorical question in all litera- 
ture ‘‘—if the master of this house went out into 
the highways and byways, and saw an eel, and 
were to return and say unto the mistress of this 
house, ‘Sarah, rejoice with me for I have seen an 
elephant,’ would that be the Trewth?” And 
indeed it would not. But the he might be 
excusable if the master of the house had had an 
experience like mine, for I went out into the 
highways and byways one September evening 
and saw a great company of eels, about sixty of 
them, wriggling in procession across a main road, 
and when I came back and told the story to the 
mistress of my house it was received with mock- 
ing and cynical incredulity. ‘“‘They must have 
been snakes or slow-worms. Whoever saw an 
eel on dry land?” I might just as well have said 
I had seen a herd of elephants. 
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T the master of this house,’’ began Mr. 


But they were eels ali right; and they were 
wearing their mating-dress, which is bright silver, 
so that I knew they were on the first stage of 
their extraordinary journey to the Sargasso Sea; 
a journey as it were both to a wedding and to a 
funeral. For it is the inescapable fate of eels that 
they shall travel thither to mate and die; and 
even in their land-locked pond, I suppose, the 
three-score that I encountered had heard the 
imperious call of their destiny. They had 
changed the colour of their coats from yellowy- 
grey to shining argent, and they had equipped 
themselves for the voyage in other ways, too : 
their eyes had become modified to adapt them 
for deep-water seeing and their body-tissues had 
undergone certain changes to enable them to 
withstand the stresses of ocean depths. There 
was no disobeying the call; for, if they had 
stayed in the pond, their skins, fitted out already 
as high-pressure diving-suits, would have 
blistered and burst. So they had wriggled out 
of the pond, through the mud, and across the 
damp meadows, until they reached the paintal 
obstacle of the gritty highroad. They must cross 


it or die; but at the other side of the road was a 
ditch which would carry them down to the brook 
and so to the river where, running the gauntlet 
of the wicker traps called putcheons that our 
countrymen set for them, they would ride out on 
the autumn flood to the sea. Then they would 
navigate themselves as accurately as any 
mariner equipped with compass, sextant and 
radar, crossing nearly three thousand miles of 
ocean at an average speed of about sixteen miles 
a day, until they reached the neighbourhood of 
Lat. 26 N. and Long. 40 W. There among the 
weed-draped wrecks of schooner, barque and 
brigantine they would mate and lay their eggs 
and die. At least we suppose they die; for no 
adult eel has ever been known to return. 

Instead, their spawn comes floating back on 
the Gulf Stream, at first in huge gelatinous 
masses, which. drift very slowly while the 
multitudinous embryos within grow to black 
pinheads. Then, freed at last from their swadd- 
ling clothes of gelatine, the creatures begin to 
swim; acd at some point in the uncharted dark, 
some unsignposted parting of the ways, the fry 
of the American eels separate themselves from 
the fry of the European eels and set a course to 
westward. The Europeans continue to the east; 
and they reach the estuaries of our rivers (the 
self-same rivers down which their parents swam 
four and a half years before) after a journey last- 
ing two years and ten months. 

* * * 

That, in brief, is the life-history of the eel; 
and it is surely one of the classic examples of 
truth being stranger than fiction, because I am 
sure that nobody would have believed it in the 
days before deep-sea trawls could drag up the 
proof of it from two hundred fathoms. The old 
naturalists, indeed, were extremely puzzled to 
account for the generation of eels and argued 
about the subject very heatedly, some saying 
that they were bred by the rays of the sun acting 
upon putrefying matter, some that they sprang 
from rotting waterweed, some that you could 
propagate them by placing horses’ tails in the 
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stream. Izaak Walton, who was greatly worried 
by the whole problem, thought it probable that 
they were bred ‘“‘either of dew, or out of the 
corruption of the earth,’”’ and although this 
innocent notion may make us smile, it certainly 
fitted the facts as they were known in 1660, for 
no man had ever seen eel-spawn or found an eel 
with eggs in her, and there was no reason to sup- 
pose that the little eels that appeared in the 
rivers in spring had come from the sea. 

These elvers (or yelvers, as Walton calls 
them) arrive in our estuaries at the end of March 
and from then until the middle of May they 
swim up the rivers on every flood tide. They are 
about two inches long, semi-transparent, and 
no thicker than a worm. It takes fifteen hundred 
of them to weigh a pound. They are little more 
than wriggling sticks of gelatine to which is 
added a backbone, a pair of gills, a mouth and 
two eyes, and they are without any kind of 
defence against their innumerable enemies. 
Their casualties, as they swim for nearly three 
years across 3,000 miles of deep-sea peril, must 
be very high indeed; the countless millions that 
reach our coasts are probably only a fraction of 
the countless myriads that started. 

In the river a new peril awaits them: the 
elver-fishermen with their curious nets, which 
are shaped like scoops and made of cheese-cloth 
stretched on a frame of bent withies. These men 
can easily catch a score of pounds of elvers during 
the three or four hours at the top of the tide, to 
be sold all alive-o for a shilling a pound or more 
to those housewives who are courageous enough to 
cook them. They are very good to eat indeed, 
fried like whitebait or cold in a jelly, but one has 
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to face the fact that they are embarrassingly 
difficult to kill. To soak them in strong brine 
condemns them to a slow death after several 
hours; and therefore some housewives, more 
ruthless but no less humane, boldly pop them 
into the frying pan while they are still alive. 
This may indeed be the most merciful way; but 
a sizzling pan of wriggling elvers is nevertheless 
a most horrifying spectacle. 

Before the war the fishermen in the Severn 
had another market for their catch; there was a 
‘packing station’’ below Gloucester, owned by 
the German Government, which existed for the 
purpose of sending elvers alive to Germany and 
other parts of the Continent in order to stock the 
rivers with eels. At least, that was its ostensible 
purpose; but when I visited it in 1938 I found the 
genial Schleswig-Holsteiner who managed the 
place taking elaborate meteorological observa- 
tions which can have had little to do with the 
migration of eels. However, in his spare time he 
certainly despatched several tons of elvers 
(nearly 314, million to the ton !) to the Rhine, the 
Danube, the Elbe and even, he told me, the 
rivers of Poland and Russia. They were packed 
between layers of ice in special boxes, and they 
travelled by steamer to Hamburg and thence bv 
train to their destination. 

I cannot help wondering what happened, in 
the end, to the elvers that were thus transported 
across Europe and tipped, let us say, into the 
River Vistula at Cracow or the’ River 
Danube at Ratisbon. Suppose they thrive in 
those unfamiliar waters; suppose they survive 
the hazards of eel-traps and refrain from the 
temptation of the Polish or Bavarian worm, 
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which no doubt conceals a hook as often as the 
English one. Suppose that they live long enough 
to come to maturity, which happens between the 


sixth and tenth year. Then surely they will 
receive those inexorable sailing-orders to which 
Nature permits no disobedience; then surely she 
will plant in their eyes the powerful deep-sea 
lenses and strengthen their tissues against the 
pressure of several atmospheres; and when the 
yellow leaves float down the Vistula and the 
Danube on the autumn fldod the eels will go with 
them to the estuary and the sea. What then? 
Will they make a voyage through waters their 
parents never knew——the Vistula eels entering 
salt water at Danzig, passing through the Skag- 
errak and swimming down the North Sea, the 
Danube eels navigating the Sea of Marmora and 
the Dardenelles, the Aegean, the Mediterranean 
and the Straits of Gibraltar? 

I imagine that that is exactly what 
they will do; for some ancient and _ irrevoc- 
able law ordains that no eel shall reproduce its 
kind save in the depths of the western Atlantic. 
And so, I suppose; at some point in the Atlantic 
the two eel-streams will come together, Vistulans 
and Danubians joining with the English and 
French and Dutch eels, and they will make their 
way by the old caravan-route through the 
wastes of the ocean to the Sargasso Sea. There 
at a depth of 1,500 feet they will mate and lay 
their eggs (for the eggs are destined to withstand 
the pressure of that depth exactly) and there the 
spent eels of Europe and America will die to- 
gether at the place where their ancestors have 
been meeting and mating and dying since tens of 
thousands of years before Christopher Columbus. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A BUTTERFLY 
YEAR 


S'® —In his letter in your issue of 
September 5 about butterflies in 


original 


There is an illustration of it in its 
West 
Daniell’s London City Churches, 1896 
edition.—GorRDON 
Rectory, Norfolk. 


Gallery position in 


PaGET, Hedenham 


Both species were 


house-martins and swallows is in pro- 
gress in August, so that an abundance 
of them in a given area then does not 
prove that a large number bred there. 
abundant at 


statements that to answer her fully 
would require more space than I can 
reasonably ask you to give me. I 
would, however, point out that 
Kensington Square has not been 


Warwickshire, Mr. Grist said that he 
had seen only a few Red Admirals 
and Commas. At Hartlebury, Wor- 
cestershire, in mid-September there 
were swarms of both eating the rotten 
fruit. 

In your Editorial Note you said 
that Clouded Yellows arrived in 


SHORTAGE OF MARTINS 
S1r,—It was very surprising to read 
in your issue of September 12 that 
there was a scarcity of house-martins 
this season at Milnthorpe, Westmor- 
land, because during August we had 
dozens and dozens of them here. 
STANLEY B. REEcE, Sunnybank Farm, 
Coniston Water, Lancashire. 


Abbotsbury, Dorset, at the end of 
August, but probably only a few of 
these were birds that had bred or 
been bred locally.—-Ep.] 


KENSINGTON SQUARE 
PROPOSAL 
Sir,—Miss Jourdain’s letter in your 
issue of September 5 about Kensington 


recognised by any of the weli-known 
authorities as having any particular 
merit. Mr. H. L. Berry, Chairman of 
the London County Council Town 
Planning Committee as recently as 
1940, stated that these houses could 
not be certified as of sufficient archi- 
tectural or historic interest to bring 
them within the protective scope of 


Cornwall in early August. I saw 
many in Worcestershire in late July. The 
At both Harley, Shropshire, and [The 


Hartlebury I caught the variety of the 
female known as Helice.—Ian C. 
Situ, R.A.F., Hartlebury, Worcester- 
shire. 

[Clouded Yellow butterflies are 
reported as having been very common 
in North Gloucestershire this summer. 
In Dorset, in early September, they 
were the most plentiful species of 
butterfly after the Whites. The cater- 
pillars of the latter, which were to be 
seen flying in over the sea as late as 
September 6, have reduced all the 
cabbages to skeletons in parts of that 
county as of others. it has also 
been a great year for humming-bird 
hawk moths, which have been reported 
in considerable numbers from all over 
the British Isles. The main body of 
these immigrant moths arrived in late 
May and early June, and most of those 
that have been seen this month were 
probably the second generation reared 
from eggs laid by them.—Ep.] 

TRANSFERRED FROM A 
CITY CHURCH 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. E. E. 
Smith’s letter in your issue of August 1 
about the transference of church 
furnishings, I wonder whether he 





southward 





knows of the existence of the splendid 
organ case by Grinling Gibbons, with 


its three fine “‘towers’’ and two 
“flats” of scroll-like pattern, illus- 
trated in my photograph? It is now 


in the church of St. George, Southall, 
Middlesex, and was formerly in the 
City Church of St. George, Botolph 
Lane, Eastcheap, and the organ was 
by Thomas Griffin, c. 1704. That 
Wren church was closed in 1900 and 
later demolished and the organ went 
to Southall, where my photograph 
was taken. 


movement of 


























AN ORGAN CASE BY GRINLING GIBBONS, NOW IN 
ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, SOUTHALL 
See letter : Transferred from a City Church 


Square contains so many misleading 


the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1932. 

Georgian London, by Mr. John 
Summerson, the most important 
recent publication on the subject, 
contains no reference to the Square in 
279 pages of text, and of 84 art plates 
and 37 drawings of outstanding Geor- 
gian architecture, not one is taken from 
the Square, but a lengthy appendix of 
places of interest includes the follow- 
ing: “Kensington Square houses on 
the north, west and south sides are 
largely 18th-century reconstructed at 
various times.” 

The change in the zoning by the 
London County Council was made 
only in March of this year and some 
time after the appeal to the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning for a 
public enquiry. The Town Clerk of 
the Royal Borough of Kensington 
described the position very clearly in 
his report to the Council on Sep- 
tember 8, 1946, when he said that the 
background of the matter was a 
struggle between commercial interests, 
on the one hand, and a few diminish- 
ing residents, on the other. Incident- 
ally, many of the latter have sold their 
properties, including No. 42, to com- 
mercial interests, which have owned 
many properties in the Square for over 
half a century. 

Late in 1946, the Kensington 
Borough Council decided to seek the 
opinion of their Town Planning 
consultant, Mr. Thomas Sharp. Mr. 
Sharp concluded his report with the 
statement that there was no sub- 
stantial claim for the preservation of 
the buildings in Kensington Square 
and advised that the original proposal 
of the London County Council in 
zoning it as “Special Business” was 
correct. This was confirmed at the 
recent enquiry by such well known 





experts as Mr. W. H. Davidge and 
Mr. Hardy Syms, neither of whom had 
found any grounds to substantiate the 
statement in Miss Jourdain’s letter. 

Mr. Sharp’s report was accepted 
by the Town Planning Committee 
after careful consideration, and they 
recommended to the Council that no 
alteration be made in the zoning of 
Kensington Square fixed by the 
London County Council in 1938. 

No. 42, Kensington Square is ina 
sad state of repair. Many of the 
neighbouring houses have been made 
into flats or flatlets, and up to only a 
few years ago many of the buildings 
were used as warehouses by a well 
known Kensington store. 

The facts were dealt with 
exhaustively at the Ministry enquiry 
and also in the reports of various 
meetings of the London County 
Council, and the Kensington Borough 
Council, which are available for 
inspection. 

Authoritative evidence was given 
at the enquiry that the traffic con- 
gestion in Young Street and Derry 
Street is so serious that some efforts 
must be made to ease the situation. 
This was admitted by the L.C.C. The 
sentimental attachment’ of a few 
enthusiasts to the Square is surely not 
sufficient reason to turn down a sug- 
gestion that would help immeasur- 


¥ Pa 
¥” 








OFFERED AS A PRIZE IN A STOCKHOLM 


LOTTERY 
See letter: First Prize, A Yacht 


ably to solve this traffic problem and 
would involve only an insignificant 
alteration to the appearance of the 
Square, whose gardens, by the way, 
are forbidden to a very large pro- 
portion of the present residents.— 
ALFRED CuRTHOYS, Dunkery, Cotten- 
ham Park Road, S.W.20. 


FIRST PRIZE, A YACHT 
>1R,—The unusual spectacle of a yacht 
in the streets of Stockholm offered as 
a prize for a lottery prompts me to 
send this photograph. The yacht was 
valued at 15,000 Swedish kroner—say 
£1,000—and the tickets were 3 kroner 

-about four shillings. 

This yacht was constructed by 
Johan Anker, and is of Olympic Class 
1948 in London. Its overall length is 
8.9 metres, its breadth 1.95 metres,and 
its draught 1.2 metres. The displace- 
ment is 2,000 kilogrammes, and the 
sail area 20 kvm. The wood is oregon 
pine and mahogany, the sail English, 
by Ratsey and Lapthorn. 

I saw another similar yacht up for 
lottery in Stockholm. The draw took 
place a few weeks ago.—EDWARD 
RICHARDSON, 27, Villierys Road, West 
Bridgford, Nottingham. 


PLURALISTS IN THE 
OFFICE OF WORKS 


Sir,—At the risk of adding one more 
letter to the correspondence which has 
arisen about George Devall, may I 
mention that the records of the old 
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THE THATCHED ROOF OF THE 
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GREAT BARN AT 


TISBURY UNDER REPAIR. (Right) THE INTERIOR OF 


THE BARN 


See letter: 


Office of Works show that in the 18th 
century not only could a member of 
a City company follow a different 
craft, but that one and the same man 
could be a Master of 
various crafts? Thus 
Grinling Gibbons, 
though a Haberdasher, 
was not only Master 
Carver to the Board 
of Works from 1693 
to 1723, but from 1719 
to 1722 was Master 
Carpenter also. William 
Kent, originally a coach 
builder, was Master 
Carpenter from 1726 
to 1735 and Master 
Mason from 1735 to 
1748. Thomas Churchill 
was Master Smith from 
1725 to 1730 and Master 
Bricklayer from 1726 to 
1736. 
The records also 
indicate that John 
Devall was _ Sergeant 
Plumber from 1742 until 
1750, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Joseph 
Devall, who remained 
Sergeant Plumber for 
20 years.—D. AURIOL 
BaRKER, Ministry of 
Works, Lambeth Bridge 
House, Albert Embank- 
ment, London, S.E.1. 


TISBURY TITHE BARN 


S1r,—Some uttie time agd, when Eng- 
land’s largest tithe barns were being 
discussed in your correspondence 


JOHN WESLEY PREACHING 


See letter: Wesley’s Elm Tree 


Tisbury Tithe Barn 


columns, reference was 
made to the barn at 
Tisbury in Wiltshire. 
Possibly two _ photo- 
graphs, taken this 
August, may be of 
interest. One shows a 
limited interior view, a 
pleasant confusion of 
ancient timbers, modern 
machinery and grain in 
sacks—evidence that the 
barn still fulfils (as many 
barns do not) something 
like its original function. 
The other photograph 
shows rather less than 
half of the exterior, 
with part of the vast 
thatched roof in 
process of repair. The 
building is 189 feet 
long, but perhaps a 
glance at the 10-horse- 
power car in the fore- 
ground (considerably 
nearer than the barn 
to the camera) conveys 
more graphically and 
truly the impres- 
sion of size.—J. W., 
Berkshire. 

[When so many fine old barns are 
urgently in need of repair, it is good to 
know that re-thatching of the great 
Tisbury barn is in progress.—EpD.] 


WESLEY’S ELM TREE 
S1r,—In Country LiFe, of August 15, 
a correspondent refers to and illustrates 
some statuettes of the Rev. John 
Wesley in his possession which you 

state were probably made 
in Staffordshire during 
1840 and 1860. Two ot 
them depict Wesle\ 
preaching and your 
readers may be interested 
to know that there is a 
remarkably life-like bust 
of him preaching, which 
is kept in the vestry at 
Bishop Burton Church, 
near Beverley, Yorkshire 
It stands about two feet 
high, and wascarved from 
the trunk of an elm tree 
which grew on_ the 
village green and under 
which Wesley — once 
preached. 


The squire had 
the carving done when 
the tree fell in a gale 
about acentury ago. The 
hands are, I consider, 
particularly expressive, 
and it would be good 
to be able to give the 
name of the craftsman 
responsible for this fine 
piece of work, but 
unfortunately it has 
not been  preserved.— 
NORTHERNER. 


Abingdon, 
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PUTNEY OLD BRIDGE 


Sir,—Since the correspondence on 
Putney Old Bridge, in Country 
Lire of April 4 and 18, when you 
published an account of the building 
of a stone bridge, which I found 
recorded in the Daily Journal of 
December, 1728, I have found an 
earlier newspaper account of 1726 
which refers to the wood bridge of Sir 
Jacob Ackworth’s design, thus show 
ing that the agreement for the wood 
bridge was made two years earlier than 
the proposal to build one in stone. 
The Commissioners for build 
ing a Bridge from the Town ot 
Fulham in Middlesex to the Town 
of Putney in Surrey met on Thurs- 
day last, and made an Agreement 
with Mr. Meard and Mr. Philips, 
two Persons of great Note and Sub 
stance in their Profession as Car 


penters, to build there, for present 
Conveniency, a Timber Bridge con 
sisting of 19 Arches, the middle 


Arch to be 37 Foot wide and of a 
Height proportionable for West 
Country Barges to pass under it, the 
Passage over the said Bridge to be 
23 Foot from Kail to Rail, including 
a Foot Path on each side three Foot 
wide; and we hear the Undertakers 
are to keep it in Repair for 12 Years 
after it is built. (cf. the Daily Post 
August 22, 1726). 

That Mr. Philips did actually 
build Putney Old Bridge is proved by 
a further announcement in the Dail 
Post of August 17, 1736 

Last Sunday died, at his 
House in Grosvenor Street, Mr 
Philips, Carpenter to Ilis Majesty 
who built Fulham Bridge. He is 
said to have died worth 40,000 7 

In the above two newspapei 
accounts there is no mention of Sir 
Jacob Ackworth. Was he really the 
designer? From the appearance of the 
bridge in Sir Frank Newnes’s photo- 
graph, it was of carpenter’s construc- 
tion and therefore one that Mr. Philips 
would surely have been capable of 
carrying out without the services of a 
professional bridge designer.—R. W 
Symonps, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

CAUTIONARY TALES 

FOR PIKE 
S1r,—In A Countryman's 
(August 29) Major Jarvis 
about a_ pike which died 
eating a large brown trout. I have 
an old photograph which tells a 
similar tale. So far as I remember the 
story which my father told about it 
was as follows. When he was rowing 
on the Thames near Sunbury and 
Hampton, he picked up the fish float 
ing dead in the river. He then had it 
photographed as proof of the “fishy” 
story he would be able to tell. Un.- 


Notes 
writes 
from 
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AN OLD PRINT OF HOUGHTON HOUSE, NEAR AMPTHILL, BEFORE IT WAS DISMANTLED. 


See letter: A Bunyan House 


fortunately I have no details of 
weights or measurements, except that 
18 lb. seems to be a faint memory of 
the past. I was quite a small boy at 
the time, and the date would be about 
1905. 

I also have a cutting from an old 
newspaper with a reproduction of a 
photograph of a pike which in attempt- 
ing to swallow another one choked 
itself to death. The larger fish 
measured 2 ft. 9ins., and the smaller 
fish which projected from its jaws was 
1 ft. Gins.— VINCENT BARNARD (Capt.), 
8, Southwell Gardens, London, S.W.7. 


THE PIKE THAT CHOKED ITSELF 
See letter : Cautionary Tales For Pike (page 635) 


COLOUR IN ADDERS 
S1r,—That adders vary in colour is 
mentioned in A Historv of British 
Reptiles, by Thomas Bell, F.R.S., 
writing about the common viper and 
also of the red viper as found in 
Cranborne Chase and in Poole Heath 
(near which it is found at the present 
day—a hundred years later), also at 
Fordingbridge. He states ,that some 
were dull brick red or mahogany 
colour. He also records 
“the black viper,’’ and 
some of a “uniform dirty 
white with all markings a 
deep full black and the most 
beautiful of the species.”’ 

It is generally con- 
sidered by authorities well 
qualified to express an 
opinion that the majority 
of red vipers are females, 
though all such may not be, 
and further it is believed 
that they breed in their 
third vear. 

In April, 1924, an old 
woodman of about 70 years 
showed me five red adders 
under an old oak stump 
where they had hibernated, 
and said all were females. 

I killed one to see and it was 
i female. 

In A Beast Book for the 
Pocket (1937) Mr. Edmund 
Sanders states: ‘Usually 
the duller colours, darker 
and redder ground colours, 
are on females; the brighter, 
paler with blacker 
markings, on males.” 
M. Porta, Holywell, Swan- 
by Southampton. 


A BUNYAN 
HOUSE 
s1k,— In his article, Between 
the Red Lines, in your 
issue of September 12, 
Mr. Houghton referred to 


more, 


Houghton House, near Ampthill 
(Bunyan’s “ House Beautiful’’), which 
was built by Mary, Countess of 
Pembroke, and stripped of its roof in 
1794. Your readers may be interested 
to see what this Jacobean mansion 
looked like in its prime. For com- 
parison with the print I enclose a 
photograph showing the ruins as they 
are to-day.—C. L., London, S.W.1. 


SCARCITY OF SWALLOWS 
S1r,—With reference to recent corres- 
pondence about the scarcity of swallows 
in certain areas of England, here on 
the Hampshire-Sussex 
border there have been 
very few swallows this 
year. 

Those which built 
in our shed for many 
years failed to return, 
martins taking their 
place. These were very 
abundant. Is it possible 
that they are stronger 
than swallows, and so 
survive ? 

Apropos of the 
letter relating to the three-note call of a 
cuckoo in your issue of August 15, your 
editorial note published under my 
letter of July 25 refers to a cuckoo 
having been heard at Twyford giving 
this call. Twyford is about 20 miles 
from here, and it may have been the 
same bird, as it was heard the same 
week.—M. STAFFORD CooKE (Mrs.), 
Old Manor House, Brockhampton Road, 
Havant, Hampshire. 


A HONEYCOMB MADE BY BEES THAT SWARMED 


IN A WOOD NEAR SHEFFIELD 


See letter: A Natural Honeycomb 


WATER CONSUMPTION 


Str,—If one thing has marred the 
countryman’s enjoyment of amonthin 
which every day has boasted its eleven 
hours of brilliant sunshine, it has been 
the inconvenience of water shortage, 
which has been very acute in some 
areas. He is no stranger to dry wells 
and failing springs, and knows how 
to husband his resources. 

But he has at times 

been secretly jealous of 

the townsman’s efficient 

main-water supply. 


The townsman’s 
prodigality with water 
seems to increase in pro- 
portion with the size of 
the town in which he 
lives. In the smaller 
towns of England, the 
average daily con- 
sumption of water per 
head of the population 
ranges between 18 and 
20 gallons. In Liverpool 
it is 35.7 gallons, of which 
over 21 gallons per head 
is actually supplied to 
dwelling-houses. (The 
rest is used for public 
services and _ business 
purposes.) In other cities each person 
uses as much as 40 gallons per day; 
and this figure is steadily rising with 
the increase of amenities. Even so, 
we have not yet reached the figure of 
over 100 gallons per head which is 
required in some American cities, but 

the problem of satisfying 
the ever-increasing demand 
grows more serious year by 
year.—H. FF. MATHEws, 
Rydal School, Colwyn Bay, 
Denbighshire. 


A NATURAL 
HONEYCOMB 


S1r,—I think you may care 
to see the enclosed photo- 
graph of a fine specimen 
of natural honeycomb 
fashioned by bees that 
swarmed in a wood near 
Sheffield recently. 

Normally bees swarm 
in a_ pre-selected place, 
sheltered from our fickle 
climate, with possibly a 
halt on the way to rest the 
queen. In this instance, 
encouraged by the recent 
spell of hot weather to 
revert to their natural 
instinct for building in the 
open, they had converted a 
resting-place into a perman- 
ent halt and had begun 
building. 

Eggs a little over two 
days old can be seen as 
white specks in the lower 
part of the comb; the darker 
patches are honey and 
pollen stores. 

It is estimated that 
this comb is the work of 
about 7,000 bees and 
represents about five days’ 


(Right) THE RUINS TO-DAY 


labour.—G. H. Dawson, 368, Buyn- 
cross Road, Chapeltown, near Sheffield, 
Yorkshire. 


THE RISING GENERATION 


Str,—If a dead donkey is a rarity, 
how much more so is a live donkey’s 
foal, at least in our English country- 
side. I came across this one in West 


THE DONKEY AND HER FOAL 


See letter: The Rising Generation 


Suffolk, the first I have ever seen. The 
poor little mare seemed in rather bad 
condition, with a large sore place on its 
back much tormented by flies. It also 
had some malformation of the hoof, 
which gave it the appearance of walk- 
ing about in carpet slippers.—ALLAN 
Joxsson, Beauchamp Cottage, 21, Crown 
Dale, London, S.E.19. 


THE PONY AND THE 
BLACKBERRIES 


Sir,—The following incident may 
amuse and interest some of your 
readers. A friend of mine set out on 
her pony to pick blackberries in the 
country lanes. She had filled her 
basket, and was returning home, 
when a man on horseback galloped 
past. My friend’s pony started to 
gallop after him (a thing he seldom 
does) and wanted to follow him instead 
of going home. Having succeeded 
in getting him home, my friend 
put the basket of blackberries down 
and went to open the stable door. She 
turned round to see the pony with the 
handle of the basket in his mouth, 
shaking it for all his worth. Then he 
threw the basket down and began to 
eat some and trample on the others. 
What an exhibition of temper !—M. 
Compton, The Pines, Haytor, near 
Newton Abbot, Devon. 


THE FIXING OF HARNESS 
BELLS 
Sik,—Apropos of your recent corres- 
pondence about the fixing of harness 
bells, in Dorset the _ traditional 
method of fixing sets of bells such as 
that illustrated by Mr. Lionel Edwards 
(August 8), which I understand were 
worn above the collar, was by means 
of eyes, the lower smaller than the 
(Continued on page 639) 
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A BEAUTY TREATMENT IN ITSELF 


‘*No_ other fabric seems 
to give such _ richness 


of colour and texture.” 




















SO MANY NEV and different 


effects can be obtained with modern wool 








fabrics . . . so wide is their diversity 
of design and texture . . . that to the 
woman with the finer dress sense, 
wool conjures up the possibilities of a 
whole host of thrilling 


new creations. 


There is 
NO substitute for 


issued by the International Wool Secretariat 
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* “and when you own this Hoover, 
Madam, you own the World’s Best 
Cleaner!” 


* 





Overheard in — . Gentlerran’s Pocket 
the Showroom of an Pe 3 ‘= Wallet: A_ beautiful 
Authorised Hoover Dealer % piece of craftsmanship 
| in fine pigskin, finished 
H with two silver-gilt 


” 


corners: £4.1.6 








"| Treasury Note-case, same 
H fine quality and work- 
manship, with two 
en) silver-gilt corners. Suitable 
: for lady or gentleman. 
£3.0.0 
post free U.K. 


lL; costs no more to have the 
World’s Best Cleaner in your 
home than an ordinary cleaner. 
In fact, the Hoover is sold at 


Tax is extra. See your Authorised 
Hoover Dealer now to ensure 
early delivery. There is a 
Hoover Cleaner for every 


pre-war prices—only Purchase | size and kind of home. 


Prices from £10° 10° 0 to £20° 8-0 plus Purchase Tax 


2 OQ2HOOVER 





REGISTERED TRAOE MARK 


THE JEWELLERS, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


Telephone 3707 





PERIVALE ° GREENFORD ° MIDDLESEX 


HOOVER LIMITED 




















Prepare for the Winter 











Sake an 


More room and cheaper 

















tariffs at resorts 


Greater comfort in 


travel especially 
MID-WEEK 


Once again there are in Britain a few bottles 
of Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now sold 


under the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING. 








The quality has remained unaltered since 1818. 


CHERRY HEERING 


The liqueur made in Denmark by four generations of the Heering family 











(Continued from page 636) 
upper, fixed to the hames. The 
prongs descending from the “box”’ 
containing the bells were inserted into 
the eyes and could be tied to the 
hames for greater security. 

In default of eyes, other methods 
could be adopted. The set of bells 
worn by Mr. W. J. Hooper’s prize- 
winning mare in the Decorated Agri- 
cultural Horse Class at the recent 
Dorchester Agricultural Society’s 
Show at Dorchester, Dorset, was fixed 
ibove the collar by inserting the 
prongs of the “‘box”’ into a thin metal 
tube fixed vertically to the hames. 
\I. ForTESCUE, London, S.E.21. 


WHEAT FOR LIVESTOCK 


51r,—Under a photograph in The 
Farmer's Reply to the Government, in 
‘our issue of August 22, were the words 
‘Wheat will still be needed, but 
nainly for feeding to poultry and 
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other livestock.’’ That reads rather 
strangely in an under-cultivated and 
semi-bankrupt country of excellent 
wheatland, with a _ great under- 
nourished population, in a world of 
food shortage; and when it is cheaper 
to grow wheat than to import it (even if 
we can) and with exports inclined to 
dwindle in a world also increasingly 
industrialised.—Powys Evans, Bryn 
Tirion, Bodedern, near Holyhead. 

[If this country’s “great under- 
nourished population” is to have an 
adequate diet in the future we shall 
need to grow more cereals for con- 
version into livestock products, which 
are most costly to buy abroad. Before 
the war a large part of the English 
wheat crop was used for producing 
eggs and for making into biscuits. To 
look ahead a few years, this may well 
become the position again. Certainly 
there is at present little wheat to spare 
for feeding to livestock. Ep.] 
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FAR-FLUNG CHARITY 


S1r,—Apropos of your recent corre- 
spondence about church collections 
for charitable objects in the 17th and 
18th centuries, you may be interested 
to hear of the following examples of 
collections for charity made at the 
village church at Langton Herring, 
Dorset, in the first half of last century. 
From this small parish collections 
were made ‘“‘for the relief of the suffer- 
ers by the recent calamitous fire 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland” and 
“for the Relief of a large Portion of 
the Population in Ireland, and in 
some Districts of Scotland.”’ 


These collections were held during 
the incumbency of the Reverend 
F. J. C. Trenow, who was vicar from 
1824 to 1855, and those relating to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, presumably 
refer to the second of the great fires 
that destroyed the old city, that of 
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1846. The collection for relief in 
Ireland and Scotland was likewise 


probably made during the “hungry 
’forties.’’—C. D., London, W.C.2. 


Call for Pistols.—The British 
pistol teams at Stockholm this summer 
did remarkably well. We have the 
men, but we need the weapons if we 
are to do ourselves justice in the next 
Olympic Games. These weapons are: 
free pistols with set triggers and 
.22 in. automatic pistols that will shoot 
the Short cartridge. Anyone who owns 
one and is not likely to be a member of 
the British Olympic team is asked to 
lend or sell it to The National Small- 
bore Rifle Association, Mayleigh, 
Petersham Road, Richmond, Surrey 


We are asked to state that Messrs, 
Christie have not bought Spencer 
House, London, as was stated in our 
issue of September 12, but have taken 
it on lease 


TOWARDS THE LABOUR-SAVING LAWN 


something of a nightmare, not only on the 

score of expense, but on account of the 
man- or boy-hours of labour involved—hours 
that are now as unpatriotic as they are unobtain- 
ible. It is, therefore, with a feeling of genuine 
elief that one can record very definite advances 
in machinery and in the technique of lawn 
management. 

The day has long passed when routine cut- 
ting was a job that occupied several men for 
most of the week during the growing season. 
Power mowers, for many years before the war, 
were just as reliable as anyone could expect an 
internal combustion engine to be. Even so, 
they have been notably improved. 

This improvement is not surprising. During 
the war years small-powered generators of all 
kinds were used on a very big scale by the 
Forces. With operators who, for the most part, 
had had no experience of engines before joining 
up, it was essential that the latter should be as 
foolproof as possible, and designers concentrated 
on producing units that could be operated and 
maintained by men who had had only a few 
weeks’ training. How well they succeeded is 
known to all who served from the earliest days. 
\ilments of one kind and another were con- 
tinually developing at first. Some were Serious, 
some were trifling, but one by one all the 
troubles were overcome until, in the end, a break- 
down, for however short a spell, was something 
to be rigorously investigated instead of an 
everyday occurrence. 

All the lessons learnt during these hard years 
have been incorporated in the power units of the 
new motor mowers. The multiple controls have 
gone. On many there is only one, a throttle, 
that, when opened to give the requisite r.p.m., 
automatically actuates a centrifugal clutch. 
Close it again and the machine immediately 
comes to a standstill. Similarly, starting—once 
a bugbear, though usually on account of human 
errors—and maintenance have been vastly 
simplified. Wilful neglect of clear-cut instruc- 
tions is the only thing that is likely to end in 
serious trouble, and a little supervision is all 
that is required to ensure against such hap- 
penings. 

Silencing is also more efficient, though one 
could not, with the best will in the world, com- 
pare any motor mower with the drowsy hum of 
foraging bees. It is, I think, not so much the 
volume of noise but its character that is so 
irritating, for it could hardly be more out of 
place than in a pleasure garden. Even in the 
surroundings of the kitchen garden it is not so 
jarring to the ear. 

But when production is normal again there 
will be a complete answer to this problem in the 
electric mower. Here, I am convinced, is what 
will prove to be the ideal machine for garden use. 
It is completely noiseless. Not a sound can be 
heard above the whirr of the revolving cutting 
cylinders, and for ease of control and main- 
tenance it is already far ahead of even the best 
of motor mowers. Production at the moment 
is sadly held up by the inevitable shortages, and, 
as though that were not enough, there is the 


T« E upkeep of fine lawns has always been 


By D. T. MacFIE 





AN ELECTRIC LAWN 
WHICH THE CUTTERS ONLY ARE 
DRIVEN BY THE POWER UNIT 


MOWER ON 


increased purchase tax on electrical appliances 
imposed as a result of the fuel crisis. 

So far, the only machines actually in pro- 
duction that I have seen are comparatively 
small ones on which the cutting cylinder only is 
power driven. The machine itself is pushed, 
and on a level !awn it can be pushed with two 
fingers. Larger models completely power-driven 
are still in the experimental stage. 

Controls on these electrical machines con- 
sist of nothing more than a single switch. The 
maintenance required is reckoned at 1/20 of that 
required by any mower powered by an internal 
combustion engine, and the running costs, on 
an average, work out at about a third. 

There is one drawback to the electrical 
machine by comparison with the motor mower 
and that is the flex, but it is nothing like the 
nuisance in operation that some people imagine. 
By varying methods of attachment to the 
machine and by a cutting technique in accord 
with the attachment, it is easy to avoid the 
slightest risk of fouling the flex. 

There is a power drop if the flex exceeds 50 
yards in length. This can be avoided up to 100 
yards by fitting a special cable, but the scheme 
that I feel sure will appeal to most gardeners is 
that of fitting power sockets at strategic points, 
though just how long it will be before anyone 
will be allowed to contemplate doing so I would 
not like to prophesy. 

Like new motor-cars, the new mowers are 
not at present easy to get, but they are worth 
waiting for. 

The cutting problem apart, weeds were the 
gardener’s great bugbear, and I use the past 


tense advisedly, for they are no longer a worry. 
What so many of us considered to be the almost 
extraordinary claims made for the selective 
weed-killing properties of the derivatives of 
phenoxy acetic acid have been proved to the 
hilt. Grass and any other graminaceous plant 
they leave untouched. Broad-leaved plants, 
after undergoing the most peculiar contortions, 
simply disappear. The two derivatives most 
used are 2-4 dichloro phenoxy acetic acid, and 
2 methy 4 chloro phenoxy acetic acid, and the 
concentration of the growth-producing sub- 
stances required is fantastically small. Thev 
are effective at 500 parts per million—!4 lb. 
to 100 gallons of water, so gardeners will be 
relieved to know that they are marketed, under 
trade names, in a very much less concentrated 
form and complete with necessary spreaders, etc. 

In their action, these growth-preducing sub- 
stances are totally different from arsenical or 
other weed killers which poison the ground. 
Their action may be described in a non-scientific 
manner as Causing an increase of the cells in the 
wrong direction. The growing point of the weed 
treated is prevented from lengthening, but 
radial increase in cell growth is tremendous. 
This brings about the fantastic distortion of the 
plants, the burst stems, and the eventual death 
of the weeds. 

Though at first they seemed sweeping, 
original claims on the efficacy of these lawn weed 
killers are, in my own experience, conservative. 
For example, it was not claimed that varrow. 
the curse of golf-course green-keepers, was 
affected. For the past four months I have 
watched treated greens on a course on which 
varrow had established itself during the war. 
The effect was astonishing. Instead of clinging 
to the surface as is its normal habit in close-cut 
turf, the yarrow first stood straight upright. 
The result was a completely unplayable surface 
for two weeks. The greens were then cut and 
are now kept so. Large patches of the varrow 
have gone. Others that remain are a sickly 
yellow and brown. Some it is true, have 
produced fresh growth, but they have obviously 
been greatly weakened by just one dressing. 
They will not stand many more. 

As for daisies, dandelions, plantains, hawk- 
weed and other evils, they have simply dis- 
appeared. Clover, in my experience, is not 
exterminated by one dressing, but it does receive 
a severe shock. It will be interesting to see if it, 
too, gives up the ghost after a second dose. 

On each one of these greens, hand-weeding 
would have been a week’s work for three or four 
men. Watering with the growth-producing 
substance took something like an hour. Coarse 
grasses are not, of course, affected, but there are 
not many of the really objectionable ones that 
will stand up to continual close cropping, and 
in a lawn they are never so unsightly as broad- 
leaved weeds. 

Other possibilities with a weed-killer that 
affects plants on which it is watered, sprayed or 
dusted but does not poison the soil are obvious, 
but there is one thing that must never been 
forgotten—their extraordinary toxicity. They 
require careful handling. 
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MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH PAINTING 


By DENYS SUTTON 


N general, we are content to point to the flowering of the 
I national genius in poetry and maintain that our artistic achieve- 

ments are to be found in literature, not painting. On the whole 
this view is just and we are unable to boast so proud a tradition of 
painting as the French or the Italians. Yet for all that the recent 
effort to show abroad what we have achieved in the visual arts has 
been extremely beneficial; as much as anything else it has reminded 
us that we have produced several admirable painters and that we 
possess our own individual style. 

The important exhibition of works by Hogarth, Blake, 
Constable, and Turner at the Tate Gallery until Tuesday next is a 
timely reminder of the particular quality of our native school 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. Many of the paintings exhibited 
have returned from service on the Continent of America; 
their peregrinations were attended with success and are reported 
to have stimulated interest in English painting. It is right that 
they should. Each artist in his own way is endowed with a character 
that stems from his native background; each has made a con- 
tribution to European painting. 

In a sense, too, each artist has shown himself the exponent of 
a different approach to painting: Hogarth and Constable are 
essentially realists, Blake and Turner imaginative and symbolical 
artists. Hogarth himself typifies what seems the England of 
tradition—the sturdy beef-eating England of the past. His firm 
portraits form a fine memorial to the vigour of the Augustan era. 
Yet Hogarth in so much that he painted adopted a paradoxical 
position. If he inaugurated the moralistic strain in our national 
school, which reached its apogee in the Victorian era, he was 
also the painter of such fresh and unaffected 
portraits as Lavinia Fenton as Polly Peachum. 
Fortunately, even in many of his anecdotic 


I.- 


His demand was insistent. 
creating a world of singular strangeness and 


WILLIAM 


HOGARTH. 


MARRIAGE A LA MODE, 1: THE 


MARRIAGE CONTRACT 


He succeeded in 


works, his love of painting triumphed over 
his desire to preach. In his droll series 
Varriage a la Mode, he reveals his sense of 
humour and at the same time his painterly 
interest in the problems set by lace cuffs. With 
his customary inconsistency, this most national- 
istic of painters indicated, however, that he 
leant heavily on the example of the French; 
parts of The Marriage Contract (Fig. 1) might 
indeed have been painted by J. F. de Troy. 
But perhaps this French influence appears at 
its most polished and digested in his lovely 
portrait of David Garrick and his Wife (H.M. 
Ihe King): how suitable that Garrick, the 
l'rancophile, should have been painted in so 
dix-huitiéme a manner. It is a fine tribute to the 
bonds that bound London and Paris together 
in the 18th century. 

Hogarth drew his inspiration 
excitements of contemporary England: he 
recorded what lay around him. For Blake, on 
the other hand, England was only a background, 
a shadowy background, for his imaginary world. 
He desired a Golden Age in which art would be 
the only religion and imagination the only god. 


from the 


2.—WILLIAM BLAKE : HECATE. 


beauty, which is valid not only as the expression 
of a finely charged mind but as a contribution 
to painting. The mystical painter is fraught, 
alas, with many temptations, as German 19th- 
century painting reveals. Blake succeeded in 
giving shape to his ideas, not so much because of 
their validity or strength, but because he could 
transpose them into colour and design. He 
could give an idea of movement and relate his 
figures by a subtle rhythm so that those in his 
Ascension seem to rise aloft, impelled by their 
own passion ; he could find strange combinations 
of colours to suggest the depths of Hecate 
(Fig. 2). Blake without his sure eye for effect 
could not have sustained the demands of his 
imagination: he might have been another 
Richard Westall. 

His quest for fantasy was unusual and 
unique. Most English painters have sought 
their themes in Nature. Here again, however, 
the essential dualism of the English character 
appears. Just as Hogarth and Blake painted 
the outward and inner realities of life, Constable 
and Turner depicted distinct elements in 
Nature. Nature was the touchstone of all 


(Right) 3.—J. M. W. TURNER : MUSIC 
PARTY, PETWORTH 


things to Constable. He loved it with fidelity 
and aimed at translating its perfect moments 
into paint : the wind sweeping over the fields 
the sun on the Brighton coast. His approach 
was direct and spontaneous; characteristically 
some of his finest works were fresh little oil 
sketches. But he was fundamentally a conven 
tional artist: his feet were always on_ the 
ground. In this he was so different from 
Turner. With Turner, the outward appearance 
of the subject no longer mattered. What he 
endeavoured to fix on canvas was not so much 
the impression of a subject, but its inne 
significance. The dabs of bright yellow and 
gold, the subtle mixtures of his colours assume 
a life of their own; as in Music Party, Petworth 
(Fig. 3), the representation of the visible aspects 
of his sitters is disregarded to achieve the sug 
gestion of their relationship by means of colour 
Turner is surely one of the great artists of the 
19th century. 

It is one of the merits of this exhibition that 
it stresses the diversity of our painters; realists 
and romantics alike have made an individual 
contribution to the heritage of Western art. 

(The photographs illustrating this article avi 
published by permission of the Tate Gallery) 
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MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH PAINTING 


N general, we are content to point to the flowering of the 
I national genius in poetry and maintain that our artistic achieve- 

ments are to be found in literature, not painting. On the whole 
this view is just and we are unable to boast so proud a tradition of 
painting as the French or the Italians. Yet for all that the recent 
effort to show abroad what we have achieved in the visual arts has 
been extremely beneficial; as much as anything else it has reminded 
us that we have produced several admirable painters and that we 
possess our own individual style. 

The important exhibition of works by Hogarth, Blake, 
Constable, and Turner at the Tate Gallery until Tuesday next is a 
timely reminder of the particular quality of our native school 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. Many of the paintings exhibited 
have returned from service on the Continent of America; 
their peregrinations were attended with success and are reported 
to have stimulated interest in English painting. It is right that 
they should. Each artist in his own way is endowed with a character 
that stems from his native background; each has made a con- 
tribution to European painting. 

In a sense, too, each artist has shown himself the exponent of 
a different approach to painting: Hogarth and Constable are 
essentially realists, Blake and Turner imaginative and symbolical 
artists. Hogarth himself typifies what seems the England of 
tradition—the sturdy beef-eating England of the past. His firm 
portraits form a fine memorial to the vigour of the Augustan era. 
Yet Hogarth in so much that he painted adopted a paradoxical 
position. If he inaugurated the moralistic strain in our national 
school, which reached its apogee in the Victorian era, he was 
also the painter of such fresh and unaffected 
portraits as Lavinia Fenton as Polly Peachum. 
Fortunately, even in many of his anecdotic 


MODE, !: 


HOGARTH. MARRIAGE A LA 
MARRIAGE CONTRACT 


1.—WILLIAM THE 


His demand was insistent. He succeeded in 
creating a world of singular strangeness and 


things to Constable. He loved it with fidelity 
and aimed at translating its perfect moments 


works, his love of painting triumphed over 
his desire to preach. In his droll series 
Marriage a la Mode, he reveals his sense of 
humour and at the same time his painterly 
interest in the problems set by lace cuffs. With 
his customary inconsistency, this most national- 
istic of painters indicated, however, that he 
leant heavily on the example of the French; 
parts of The Marriage Contract (Fig. 1) might 
indeed have been painted by J. F. de Troy. 
But perhaps this French influence appears at 
its most polished and digested in his lovely 
portrait of David Garrick and his Wife (H.M. 
The King): how suitable that Garrick, the 
l‘rancophile, should have been painted in so 
dix-huitiéme a manner. It is a fine tribute to the 
bonds that bound London and Paris together 
in the 18th century. 

Hogarth drew his inspiration 
excitements of contemporary England: he 
recorded what lay around him. For Blake, on 
the other hand, England was only a background, 
a shadowy background, for his imaginary world. 
He desired a Golden Age in which art would be 


from the 


beauty, which is valid not only as the expression 
of a finely charged mind but as a contribution 
to painting. The mystical painter is fraught, 
alas, with many temptations, as German 19th- 
century painting reveals. Blake succeeded in 
giving shape to his ideas, not so much because of 
their validity or strength, but because he could 
transpose them into colour and design. He 
could give an idea of movement and relate his 
figures by a subtle rhythm so that those in his 
{scension seem to rise aloft, impelled by their 
own passion; he could find strange combinations 
of colours to suggest the depths of Hecate 
(Fig. 2). Blake without his sure eye for effect 
could not have sustained the demands of his 
imagination: he might have been another 
Richard Westall. 

His quest for fantasy was unusual and 
unique. Most English painters have sought 
their themes in Nature. Here again, however, 
the essential dualism of the English character 
appears. Just as Hogarth and Blake painted 
the outward and inner realities of life, Constable 
and Turner depicted distinct elements in 


into paint : the wind sweeping over the fields 
the sun on the Brighton coast. His approach 
was direct and spontaneous; characteristically 
some of his finest works were fresh little oil 
sketches. But he was fundamentally a conven 
tional artist: his feet were always on the 
ground. In this he was so different from 
Turner. With Turner, the outward appearance 
of the subject no longer mattered. What he 
endeavoured to fix on canvas was not so much 
the impression of a subject, but its inner 
significance. The dabs of bright yellow and 
gold, the subtle mixtures of his colours assume 
a life of their own; as in Music Party, Petworth 
(Fig. 3), the representation of the visible aspects 
of his sitters is disregarded to achieve the sug 
gestion of their relationship by means of colour 
Turner is surely one of the great artists of the 
19th century. 

It is one of the merits of this exhibition that 
it stresses the diversity of our painters; realists 
and romantics alike have made an individual 
contribution to the heritage of Western art. 

(The photographs illustrating this article ave 


the only religion and imagination the only god. Nature. Nature was the touchstone of all published bv permission of the Tate Gallery) 


2.—WILLIAM BLAKE : HECATE. (Right) 3.—J. M. 


PARTY, PETWORTH 


W. TURNER : MUSIC 
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game 


@@ Glad you like this sherry —it’s 
South African. 

It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
ee 

I know. A good wine, but not of 
this quality. 

Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You See, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’s finest 
wine countries, it couldn’t compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 

Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations. 

Only certain wines, then ? 

So far. All are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 
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The truth 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the preference 
twenty years ago? 

Now you’re delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. 
The British Government is not 
likely to lead such an important 
Empire Industry up the garden 
again. It wouldn’t make sense. 


So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 


You certainly can, and very soon. 
too.”” 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(1 ONDON) LIMITED 
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A BEEFY DRINK 
— MADE IN A MOMENT 
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NOVELISTS THROUGH 
THE AGES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING | 


HE firm of Home & Van Thal 

have started a _worth-while 
enterprise: the publication of 

a series of short books, each dealing 
with a different British novelist. 
Thirty-two titles have already been 
decided on, beginning with the 16th- 
century Thomas Nashe and coming up 
to our own times with such novelists 
as Kipling and Wells, D. H. Lawrence 
and Arnold Bennett. Nor is the series 
to be confined to authors who are, or 
may some day be called, ‘‘classics.”’ 
There is no danger, I feel, that Hall 
Caine, the subject of one of the books, 
will ever fall into that exalted cate- 
gory; though perhaps a humble niche 
will be found for Conan Doyle. It is 
a good thing, too, that some almost 


out of those in turn arose Butler's 
attitude to the Church and to family 
life: an attitude that colours a good 
deal of what he wrote. 

Thus Mr. Cole does well in keeping 
at the very heart of his book Butler's 
family relationships. But he realises 
too, that while personal circumstance 
is potent in the life of an artist, so also 
is the social, political and scientific 
climate of the time in which he lives 
Some pages in this book, sketching in 
that background, could hardly be 
bettered. Altogether, if the other 
books of this series come up to the 
standard of this one, we shall have 
nothing to complain about. 

For myself, though I can read 
Butler with enjoyment, I always want 
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SAMUEL BUTLER. By G. D. H. Cole 
(Home and Van Thal, 6s.) 


GERMAN PORCELAIN. By W. B. Honey 
(Faber, 21s.) 
VINCENT VAN GOGH. Introduction by W. Muensterberger 


(Falcon Press, 21s.) 


JOB. By William Blake 
(Falcon Press, 21s.) 
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completely overlooked novelists like 
Mrs. Charles Gore are again to have 
a peep of daylight, and that our child- 
hood favourites Mrs. Molesworth 
(Carrots : A Little Boy) and Mrs. Ewing 
(Lob Lie by the Fire) are to share a 
troika with Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
The books will be 6s. each. 


FIRST OF A SERIES 


The first to reach me is G. D. H. 
Cole’s Samuel Butler, the bourgeois 
rebel against bourgeoisie, the hardy 
spirit who cried for rebellion while 
sheltering like a snail within the whorls 
of Clifford’s Inn, the man who wanted 
to put marriage right while taking 
care to receive no more enlightenment 
on marriage than could be gathered 
from housing, at a safe distance, a 
mistress who for years did not even 
know his name. A queer case alto- 
gether is Samuel Butler. 

None of his books was ever 
popular in his lifetime, and his master- 
piece, The Way of All Flesh, was 
published after his death. ‘All the 
books he published in his lifetime, with 
the single exception of Evewhon, were 
commercial failures : he made nothing, 
or a good deal less than nothing, out 
of them, and was mostly compelled to 
publish them at his own expense. 
Even Evewhon, though it was several 
times reprinted, was never near being 
a best-seller; and if its author had 
depended on writing for his livelihood, 
he would have sheerly starved.”’ 

However, Butler had ° private 
means, though for a long time his 
enjoyment of these depended on the 
caprice of his clerical father, who 
thought Samuel anything but a 
worthy son. The youth had refused 
to enter the Church and he always 
wanted money. These were two 
cardinal offences in the canon’s eyes. 
Out of them arose at best a sulky 
failure to ‘‘hit it off,’’ at worst scenes 
of acrimony and open hostility. And 


to put a pinch of salt on his tail. His 
criticism is always from so personal 
a point of view. No doubt, family 
relationships a hundred years ago were 
stricter than they are now, both so far 
as money and religious observance 
were concerned, and the throwing o! 
Darwin’s bombshell sharpened th 
axes and warmed the fray. But that 
Butler’s case was “ special’’ can hardly 
be questioned. All the fathers of the 
time were not Canon Butlers, nor were 
all the sisters like Butler’s sister 
Harriet, a religious bigot of the most 
formidable and uncompromising 
cruelty. And so I feel that Butler’s 
criticism is not of family life but of his 
family’s life, not of religious observ 
ance but of religious observance as, tu 
his sorrow, he had narrowly known it. 
Looked at in this way, the area of his 
attack is diminished to an assault 
upon his relations. As such, it is 
immensely penetrating and readable, 
and it is comforting to know that it is 
not an assault upon humanity 
Humanity at large, indeed, is a subject 
about which I feel that Butler knew 
little and cared less. 


THREE BOOKS ABOUT ART 


Three good art books have come 
my way this week : Mr. W. B. Honey's 
German Porcelain (Faber, 2ls.); 
Vincent van Gogh, a collection of draw- 
ings, pastels and studies, with an 
introduction by Dr. W. Muensterberger 
(Falcon Press, 21s.); and a reproduc- 
tion of William Blake’s Job, with an 
introductory note by Kenneth Patchen 
(Falcon Press, 21s.). 

Like Mr. Cole’s book, Mr. Honey’s 
is one of aseries. This series will deal 
with the ceramic art of all countries 
and periods. Presumably the other 
volumes of the series will follow the 
pattern set here. If so, they will be of 
outstanding interest both to collectors 
and to those who take a non-collecting 
interest in the potter’s art. The book 





begins with what Mr. Honey has to 
say about German porcelain which, 
“considered in relation to the whole 
history of ceramic art, may well appear 
a small, brief and unimportant mani- 
festation of perverted taste.’’ But he 
goes on to point out that, whatever 
may have been its defects, it ‘called 
for an authentic art” and that it is 
historically important because it was 
at Meissen, where the porcelain factory 
was founded in 1710, that true porce- 
lain was first made in Europe. There 
iad been importations from China, 
ind these had led to a profound 
nterest in what was a new material, 
ind to much imitation and experi- 
nent. At Meissen the thing was first 
lone ; porcelain-making became a rage, 
ind factories spread throughout 
Surope, despite all the efforts that 
vere made to guard the secret. 

Having traced the historical 
mergence of porcelain, Mr. Honey 
oes on to deal one by one with the 
actories, the nature of the product, 
nd the more distinguished artists 
ngaged in the work. About thirty 
ages are devoted to this examination; 
hen there are ten pages dealing with 
naarks and imitations, followed by a 
ibliography and an index. The 
emainder of the book, by far the 
reater part, is made up of excellent 
vhhotographs of the porcelain, from the 
arliest times up to 1925, when, at 
leissen, Paul Scheurich was produc- 
ng models of simplicity and beauty. 
\ltogether, this looks like being an 
xciting series of books. 


CHE ESSENCE OF VAN GOGH 

One would say that van Gogh’s 
yaintings had been reproduced ad 
nauseam if one could ever conceive of 
atiety in a case so beautiful. It was 
a good idea of Dr. Muensterberger to 
turn aside from them for a moment to 
the sketches and pastels. He rightly 
points out that these are of first-rate 
importance. As he sees them, they 
are a “‘ soliloquy ’’—something between 
writing a letter and painting a picture. 
They gave the artist a means of 
quickly communicating his ideas to 
his correspondents. They are “simple 
in character, aiming more specifically 
at the essentials, but it is just on this 
account that they heighten our 
interest in the person of the painter 
and the substance of his work. For it 
is here that the man in the artist finds 
his complete expression and unbosoms 
more of his secrets than he would do 
in a painting.” 

However you look at it, it is good 
to have this collection of little-known 
work. It begins with careful detailed 
drawing in the Dutch and Belgian 
period, eases some of its restraint in 
Paris, and flames suddenly into a 
lively freedom, a dashing in of the bare 
truth of a moment, when the painter 
gets to Provence. He himself knew 
what he was after. ‘‘ And what I seek 
to obtain,”’ he wrote, ‘‘is not the draw- 
ing of a hand, but the gesture; not the 
mathematically correct rendering of 
a head, but the all-important expres- 
sion. The act of sniffing the breeze as 
a digger momentarily looks up from 
his work, or the act of speaking. In 
fact, life itself.”’ 

You will see from these pages how, 
in his last flame-like moments, he did 
vhat he tried to do. 


HICCUPS AND HYSTERIA 

Mr. Kenneth Patchen’s intro- 
luctory note to the Blake reads like 
omeone afflicted simultaneously with 
liccups and hysteria. It has phrases 
ike this: ‘For William Blake was 
veautifuled less by life than an enor- 
nous wakening when his body that 
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was shadow merged with sun and 
The Mundane Shell of poems drawings 
books ‘the angel taught me to do’ was 


shattered.’’ Happily, there is not 
much of it. It soon ends: ‘“ Hurrah ! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah for 


William Blake !”’ 

Well, so say all of us, but not for 
Mr. Patchen. Gladly, we at once 
proceed to the drawings themselves— 
a careful reproduction of “ TIllustra- 
tions of the Book of Job. Invented 
and engraved by William Blake,1825.”’ 
This series of drawings is so famous 
that one need say no more-than that 
this is a most creditable edition in 
which nothing has been done to 
diminish the awe and majesty of the 
originals. 





THE ART OF THE FRENCH 
BOOK 


T a time when paper shortage 
and scarcity of material impede 
the output of well-produced volumes, 
the plates in The Art of the French 
Book (Paul Elek, 50s.) are likely to 
induce nostalgia. The art of the 
book is, in this context, taken to 
mean not book production (typo- 
graphy and lay-out), but the illustra- 
tions for books. The plates, which 
have been selected from the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris, range from 
the Middle Ages down to the present 
day; they are accompanied by 
essays on each period by eminent 
French librarians and connoisseurs. 
As a whole, this volume provides 
a bird’s-eye view of French book 
illustration and, incidentally, indi- 
cates how the French tradition differs 
from our own. Naturally, we have 
had well-illustrated books, but, on 
the whole, the ‘‘ editions de luxe’’ have 
never enjoyed great popularity here. 
Reasons for the difference are many. 
One important one is that in France 
many important painters of each gen- 
eration have found a natural outlet for 
their talents in illustrating books. In 
the early periods, the illumination of 
manuscripts was, of course, one of the 
major means of artistic expression and 
attracted such admirable artists as 
Fouquet and Bourdichon. Between 
the»15th and the 17th centuries, it is 
true, few painters turned to illustra- 
tion. But in the 18th century 
Boucher accomplished some of his 
most successful work in illustration, 
and Fragonard drew splendidly free 
and evocative sketches for Ariosto. 
They paved the way for that 
intimate relationship between the 
artist and the book which flowered in 
Delacroix’s romantic interpretations 
of Faust and Daumier’s political and 
social satires. If towards the end of 
the 19th century, illustration in 
France tended to become rather fussy 
and over-elaborate the present era has 
witnessed a remarkable series of 
illustrated books. In his designs for 
Ovid’s Art of Love, Maillol has cap- 
tured the graces of the legend with the 
simplicity of a 15th-century woodcut. 
Bonnard, too, has decorated Verlaine’s 
Parallélement with tender devotion. 
These volumes show that the tradition 
of the artist patiently illustrating some 
treasured writer still exists. Long 
may it continue. DENyS SuTTON. 


LIFE-LONG SPORT 

fae apg of days spent 

with gun, rod or hounds are the 
theme of What Sport! by Charles H. 
Kennard (Frederick Muller, 10s. 6d.). 
The author is no insular sportsman, 
for the caribou of British Columbia 
and the ryper of Norway no less than 
the fox and the partridge of England 
have claimed his attention. But he is 
at his best when recounting the 
pleasures of sport in this country, and 
in particular when recalling the 
achievements of his famous Labrador 
retriever Pettistree Dan, whose prow- 
ess is already familiar to readers of 
Country Lire, in which much of the 
material of the book was originally 
published. ho KK. A. 
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TRACTOR PLOUGH 


It is no accident that the Mark Il 
plough is so strong and does such 
good work in the field. The features 
of its design — the high carbon steel 
beams, the simple lines, the position 
of every grease nipple, bolt and nut, 
was planned as a result of our long 
experience and only after exhaustive 
tests. It is indeed ‘‘Best in the Land”’. 


Send for “The Truth about Threshing” . 


PHRIES & C 
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FARMING NOTES 





BRETON FARMING 


ARVEST finished in good time, 

H I went off to Brittany for ten 
days’ holiday. There it has 

been as dry and sunny as at home, and 
everything was right for a September 
seaside holiday. Inland the ground 
was dry and hard. Corn harvest was 
long completed and some ploughing 
had been done. I saw only one tractor 
at work, a Ford Ferguson; otherwise 
it was all horse work, and with the 
variety of crops in strips, potatoes, 
sugar-beet, lucerne and _ broccoli 
mainly, the horse is obviously the 
most economical source of power. The 
Breton farmer plants apple trees in 
rows through most of his fields, and 
even the prospect some day soon of 
rowcrop tractors and implements does 
not deter the present generation from 
following the custom of their forbears. 
There are fields with young trees 
planted in the last year. Judging by 
the fact that every bar had cider for sale 
and I saw no decent dessert apples in 
the shops, I imagine that the red apples 
thick on the trees all go for cider- 
making. The early windfalls were 
being gathered into heaps for the press. 


Tethered on Lucerne 


HE sight of lucerne everywhere and 

tethered cows grazing quietly and 
economically on the crop made me 
wonder again why we do not grow 
more lucerne at home. Three cuts, or 
the equivalent in grazing, is a measure 
of high output that should suit these 
days. The lucernein Brittany was not 
an especially heavy crop and no doubt 
the drought had checked growth. But 
once established it gives an abundance 
of highly nutritious fodder even in our 
dry East Anglia. Our cows are not 
accustomed to tethers, but this is 
common enough practice in the Chan- 
nel Islands and no doubt Jerseys and 
Guernseys would readily regain the 
docility of their forbears reared on the 
Islands. When tethered, each cow has 
her fair share of fresh herbage twice 
a day, and she tramples and fouls 
practically nothing. The modern 
counterpart is the electric fence which 
can be moved on every day like the 
shepherd’s hurdles to give a fold of 
fresh keep, but the Breton farmer and 
his wife, who often mind the cows on 
their way to and from pasturage, keep 
to the old ways. 


Forms and Subsidies 


pees for the Breton peasant with his 
pair of horses, his apple trees, his 
three or four cows and his hens must 
go on much as it did for his grand- 
father, except that he is now required 
to make more returns and fill in more 
forms. Outside the mairie in Dinan 
I read the official notice requiring 
every farmer to make a return of the 
acreage of corn he grew this year and 
the weight of the crop. I gathered 
that he then qualifies for a subsidy, 
and the bitter part of the pill is that 
he is required to deliver a proportion 
of the total crop at the official price. 
The Breton farmer has little use for 
officials or official prices. 


Farming Part-time 

O anyone who is thinking about 

starting a smallholding as a part- 
time occupation I commend Mr. Alan 
Thompson’s Your Smallholding, a 
shilling Penguin handbook which has 
just appeared. In the introduction he 
truly says that too many smallhold- 
ings are a hotch-potch of sidelines, 
allegedly dovetailing, but in fact 
causing unremunerative diversions. 
As one Hampshire farmer has put it : 
“Everything goes round and round, 
but nothing comes away.”’ It may be 
pleasant, and certainly obviates 
monotony, to keep a cow, or goat, a 
pig, a flock of hens, bees, some glass- 
houses and a rabbitry. But it cannot 
make a living because the distracted 
smallholder is always dropping one job 


to pick up another. He loses time, he 
loses output, and the rhythm of his 
work. For instance, if you decide that 
the richest cash returns on a holding 
are offered by lettuces or cows do not 
be distracted by anything else. Pig 
manure is sometimes suggested by 
intensive cultivators of vegetables as 
essential, but, if to grow lettuces you 
must keep pigs and to keep pigs you 
must grow potatoes and to grow 
potatoes a chitting house is helpful 
and a pony, then the output of lettuces 
is likely to be impaired. 


Specialisation 

ROFESSOR J. <A. SCOTT 

WATSON, the head of the 
National Agricultural Advisory Ser- 
vice, gives his advice about the com- 
plementary lines of production on a 
smallholding. He says that the 
family farm must specialise in one or 
a combination of the following: a 
horticultural and green food produc- 
tion: intensive dairying, pigs or 
poultry. At the present time feeding- 
stuff rations can be got for dairy cows 
based on monthly milk sales, but not 
for pigs or poultry. So dairying may 
well be the basic line of production 
that the newcomer selects for a start. 
The day should not be far distant 
when the rations for pigs and poultry 
are revised to give a fair chance to the 
genuine man who wants to expand 
production for the communal market 
What proportion of the official feeding- 
stuff rations now goes to those sending 
all their eggs to the packing stations ? 


Attested Herds 


COTLAND is well ahead of England 
in the proportion of her cattle that 
are in Attested herds. Her percentage 
is 29.4 against England’s 7.3. The 
county of Ayr has no less than 77.9 per 
cent.:of its cattle in Attested herds, 
and I need not mention the breed. Ot 
the English counties Lincolnshire 
makes the worst showing with less 
than 1 per cent. Berkshire, Surrey 
and Westmorland are the only English 
counties with more than a 20 per cent. 
score. Wales shows better figures, 
averaging 23.9 per cent. Cardigan- 
shire and Carmarthenshire are still the 
star counties with 68.7 and 59.5 per 
cent. The time is overdue for a drive 
in the dairying counties to extend the 
Attested schome. Extended life in the 
dairy amply repays the trouble in- 
volved in attaining the standard. 


Ploughshares 

ITH the ground as hard as iron 

it was difficult to get the plough 
into the stubbles immediately after 
harvest. Some good scuffling work 
was done by the old-fashioned broad 
shares which got down far enough t¢ 
cut off the thistles and move the 
annual rubbish. But as I write, my 
ground is still waiting for the plough 
Fortunately I got delivery in the spring 
of more ploughshares than I needec 
at that time. Our neighbours have 
been running round for miles to all the 
merchants begging for a dozen or even 
half a dozen shares. What on earth 
has the Ministry of Agriculture beer 
doing to allow this scarcity.to develop : 
One firm of makers who managed tc 
keep the supply of ploughshares going 
pretty well during the war by putting 
out the manufacture of spares to 
another firm have lost the use of this 
factory and they have been hamstrung 
in their efforts to build a new factory 
of their own for this essential job. Ii 
Mr. Tom Williams means business in 
his talk about extra tillage cropping 
for next year he has made a deplor- 
ably bad start by failing to cut the red 
tape in Government departments to 
get this factory going at full speed. 
At this time agriculture should get al! 
the priority it needs, especially in 
machinery. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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SALE OF A SCOTCH 
SPORTING ESTATE 


area of Loch Morar form part 

of the Inverness-shire sporting 
estate of Meoble and Letter Morar, 6 
miles from Mallaig and 43 from Oban. 
Che estate is one of the few in the West 
Highlands that came scathless out of 
che war, for military use of the pro- 
erty was limited to the training of 
roops for special purposes. The 
30,000 acres have been sold through 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff on 
yvehalf of the Normanby Estates Co., 
Ad., to Mr. J. A. P. Charrington. 

Meoble Lodge, standing between 
Loch Beoraid and Loch Morar, was 
sompletely renovated in 1921 by the 
ate Sir Berkeley Sheffield. Glen 
Vleoble is dominated by Meith Behinn 
2,328 ft.) and by Bheinn Caber 
1,888 ft.). Before Sir Berkeley Shef- 
ield took the estate over it was 
enanted by the late Mr. Walter J. H. 
jones. It is claimed that their methods 
nade the property “the best deer 
orest in the Western Highlands.” 
Neighbouring forests are Glenfinnan, 
Rannahan, Locheil, and North Morar. 
The two lochs and the River Meoble 
»yrovide first-rate salmon, trout and 
sea-trout fishing. 

Special interest attaches to the 
vendors’ statement that on _ the 
30,000 acres “there are no farms, cot- 
tars or crofts, with the exception of 
the houses occupied by the stalkers 
ind estate employees. Each stalker 
has a small croft attached to his 
house and he cultivates this as part 
of his remuneration.”’ Extracts from 
the records of game show that in 1931 
60 stags were shot, and in 1939 a bag 
of 46 was obtained. The forest is 
good for an average of 60 stags and 
from 50 to 70 hinds in a season. 


[5: BEORAID and a large 


A 1,000 FT. DEEP LOCH 


OCH MORAR is more than 11 

miles long, and has an average 
width of well over half a mile; at one 
place it is more than a mile and a 
quarter wide. There are richly wooded 
islands on its 6,600 acres. The highest 
peak at the head of the loch is 3,133 ft. 
Seventy years ago Mr. J. Y. Buchanan 
advanced the opinion that the loch 
had a depth of 1,000 ft. In 1887, Sir 
John Murray found a maximum depth 
of 1,050 ft., and he repeated the 
soundings in 1896. In 1902 Dr. T. N. 
Johnston and others took 1,100 
soundings, and they found that the 
deepest points, opposite the inflow of 
the river Meoble, about half way be- 
tween the ends of the loch, ranged to 
1,017 ft. over an area of about 4 acres. 
This depth far exceeds that of the sea 
to the west of Morar. 

Dr. Johnston’s report stated that 
“to get a depth of 1,000 ft. one 
must go west of St. Kilda and 
Ireland, beyond the 100-fathom line 
in the Atlantic Ocean. As the surface 
of the loch is only 30 ft. above sea- 
level almost the entire bed of the 
loch is below the level of the sea.” 
Detailed information about lochs 
of the Morar Basin can be found in 
the Scottish Geographical Magazine 
(1904). 


AN ISLE OF WIGHT BEACH 
FOR SALE 


EAVIEW, not far from Ryde, 

Isle of Wight, includes an estate 
known as Seagrove, which is made up 
»f various interests, such as a residence 
in a park of 21 acres, a farm of 60 
icres, a fully licensed hotel containing 
55 bedrooms, and other premises. The 
beach, with its boating and bathing 
ights, car park, and the chain-pier, 
are also on the property. Messrs. Fox 
and Sons are to sell the estate as a 
vhole, in November, or will deal with 
it in lots. The hotel has been lately 
lerequisitioned. 


Lord Hothfield’s Whinfell and 
Brough Castle estates, Westmorland, 
comprising 4,000 acres, much of it 
valuable woodland, are to be sold at 
Penrith. Messrs. Lofts & Warner are 
the agents. 

Near where the boundaries of 
Essex, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire 
converge, close to Haverhill, are some 
fine examples of Elizabethan building. 
Moyns Park is the most notable, but 
Helion Bumpstead and Steeple Bump- 
stead exhibit excellent work of that 
period. Oak End, with 7 acres, 
recently sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, is a half-timbered house 
dating from the 16th century. 

A South Devon freehold, Halwell 
House, near Kingsbridge, with 280 
acres, and the home farm on which is 
an attested herd of Guernseys, will 
shortly be submitted by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Curtis and Watson. The house has 
been modernised. The property has 
between a mile and two miles of front- 
age to Salcombe estuary, and is 
bounded on another part by Frogmore 
Creek. A boathouse and moorings are 
on the estuary frontage. Kentish 
sales by the former firm include one of 
44 acres, of which 12 acres are 
orchard, with the Tudor, half-tim- 
bered farm-house, known as Belgar, a 
mile from Tenterden. 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
PROPERTY 
M*0R W. V. BEATTY’S New- 
market training establishment 
and stud farm, Phantom House, for 
sale on October 21, at Newmarket, by 
Messrs. Bidwell and Sons, is the sub- 
ject of particulars that are illustrated 
by aerial views. These views include 
one of the whole estate of 53 acres, 
and another showing the house and 
contiguous premises. The extent and 
character of the freehold are evident at 
a glance, for the relevant areas are 
indféated by a broad dotted line. In 
the photograph of the house and 
premises no delineating marks are 
necessary, the photograph being 
plainly of the buildings, which, of 
course, are shown on a larger scale 
than is possible in the case of the whole 
estate. Apparently as a means of indi- 
cating essential features of a property, 
an aerial view has much to commend 
it; enough, indeed, to warrant the 
extra cost of such work. 

So much of the country has of 
late years been photographed from the 
air that, at any rate, suitable views of 
urban districts can sometimes be 
obtained almost as easily as anyone 
can buy an Ordnance map. 


STILL NEED FOR SURVEY 

OWEVER, neither aerial nor any 

other views of some properties 
do away with the need for close 
inspection and consideration on the 
spot by the best expert that can be 
retained. This type of viewing may 
occasionally result in advice to give up 
any idea of a purchase, but, if so, a 
prospective buyer has done well to 
find out defects and disadvantages at 
once and not after he has bought a 
property. 

Such cautionary advice may be 
worth many times the amount of an 
expert’s fee. The real expert seems 
often to be able to visualise the 
property, not merely as it happens to 
be at the moment, but in other condi- 
tions. For example, the turning down 
of a proposal to buy a small rural free- 
hold because “in the winter months 
the approaches will be a quagmire,”’ or 
in the case of another freehold, “a 
nice house, but within 100 yds. of a 
public-house that is a favourite spot 
for rowdy beanfeasters.’’ These are 
actual instances. ARBITER. 
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By Candlelight 


A woman buying an evening dress prefers not to choose 


the shade in daytime, because she knows that it may look 


different by artificial light. Colour depends on the nature 


of the light that falls upon the pigment or dye. The white 


light of the sun is a mixture of many coloured lights, 


ranging from red to violet. When it falls upon a poppy, a 


substance in the petals absorbs all except the red rays. 


These are reflected to the eye, and give the impression of 


redness. 


the green rays and absorbs the other colours. 


Similarly, grass looks green because it reflects 


Few 


coloured substances, however, reflect one sort of light to 


the complete exclusion of all the rest. Poppy-red reflects 


some blue, and grass-green some blue and yellow. Hence, 


grass seen by a pure green light would not have quite the 


same appearance as in daylight, since there would be no 


blue or yellow for it to reflect. Facts of this kind make it 


imperative for the British dyestuffs chemist to know 


exactly what kinds of light each dye reflects. For such 


information he relies on the spectrophotometer. 


Here 


the coloured light from the dye is spread out by a prism 


or fine grating into its colour components, enabling the 


quantity of each component to be measured on a gradu- 


ated scale. 


Such data are essential, for example, when 


blending dyestuffs for colour photography or studying 


the behaviour of dyes in sunlight and artificial light. The 


British chemical industry has available 


at the service of the nation much 


valuable information on the colour 


characteristics of dyestuffs and is 


constantly working to enlarge it. 
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China-blue and grey tweed, the long jacket 

inlet with a narrow band to define the 

waist; diamond-shaped pockets. Victor 
Stiebel at Jacqmar 


ONG day skirts appear in all the col- 
lections in London. They are adap- 
tations of the exaggerated styles of 
Paris, and, while the length most generally 
shown is 15 inches from the ground, there 
are also a number of coats that are longer 
still than this and so full in the skirt that 
they cannot possibly be made out of the 
material that the wholesalers can allocate 
for an 18-coupon coat. So, in many collec- 
tions of branded clothes, while the majority 
of clothes are modified versions of the new 
silhouette with soft shoulders and nipped 
waist-lines and a moderately full skirt 
ending about mid-calf, there are also a few 
more sensational models designed for export 
which the wholesalers will copy here from materials sent in by their 
customers through the stores. 

In the Koupy collection there are two wonderful model coats, one 
in jade-green velours and one in corduroy, with close-fitting double- 
breasted tops buttoning to a turndown collar and full pleated skirts. 
The jade velours is immensely full at the back and has a lowish waist- 
line defined by a half-belt shaped into the small of the back. The 
corduroy is pleated all round and belted all round with knapsack pockets 
in front. Both look immensely long, being about 9 inches from the 
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A waisted, double-breasted jacket with 
padded hipline in a smooth diagonal tweed 
in mustard and black, shown by Hardy 


Amies 


(Left) A Robin Hood hat in green felt 
with grey-brown feathers. Scotts of 
Bond Street 


Photographs by 
CountTrRY LIFE Studio 


ground. Four yards of 54-inch wide woollen 01 

seven yards of corduroy are needed for thes« 

coats; so they are only for the few witl 

plenty of coupons. It is amazing hov 

quickly the eye becomes accustomed to this 

line; the coats are very becoming an 

definitely the big news item of the winter 

Many other coats are shown in thi: 

collection, all of them fuller than last yea 

and longer, and they can be bought off th: 

peg in the shops in.the usual way. The 

are gaily coloured or in warm neutrals 

golden beige or mushroom, made up i 

thick duveteens. Armholes remain mainly 

deep, padding is restrained and rounded on 

shoulders and the coats fasten well acros: 

to one side. Suits and dresses are noticeably longer in the skirt. Th« 
dresses mould the figure with tucks and drapery swathed tightly round 
the hips and have tiny short sleeves. A black velvet is charming witl 
gathers over the shoulders held on either side of the heart-shaped 
décolleté by a bow, a full, fluted peplum, a tight waist and a tight skirt. 
This is one of the prettiest cocktail dresses in London. Day dresses and 
jumper suits are shown in jade green, viola purple or puce, in woo! 
crépes. Jersey and tweed dresses show a full skirt, trim waistlines and 

(Continued on page 648) 
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Hat for the English scene — 


To be found only at Liberty’s. A velvet finished fur Felt, 
in brown, Regina blue, navy, tan, wine, cherry red, Air- 
force blue. Sizes: 63 & 7. 


5 5 | 11 Postage and Packing 2/- (We regret, no approval) 


LIBERTY’S of REGENT STREET 








—_— 


lends 





The new 





length 
willowy elegance—the softer 
shoulder line adds femininity 
—the nipped-in waist gives a 
defined silhouette—-and the whole 

is HERSHELLE’S version of the 
Cocktail Suit. } 





Look for the name 
Hershelle on the label. 
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or coat of casual 


The semi-sports coat 
smartness is always to be found very 
easily in Jenners where such clothes are 
properly understood. 

The woman dressed by Jenners can wear 
her clothes with the easy nonchalance 
that comes only from wearins the best. 
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shirt-like tops with fly fronts and open 
necklines. Sleeves generally were set in 
closely to the armholes, but a few still 
show the deeper armholes. 

You need to consider your coat 
before you buy your winter dress as 
never before, especially as to hemline 
and armholes. Nothing looks worse 
than a dress so long that it projects 
below the coat, and nothing is more 
uncomfortable than trying to nego- 
tiate a dress with deep armholes 
beneath a top-coat with sleeves fitting 
in closely to the arm. Skirt lengths are 
likely to be the big headache of the 
winter. 

All suits have lengthened their 
skirts noticeably, but the skirts remain 
slender or pliant with sunray pleats. 
Jackets are slightly shorter to keep the 
balance of design and that top-heavy 
look is gone. The new suits look very 
youthful and are certainly attractive, 
as the immensely long, moulded jackets 
above short, tight skirts were never 
particularly easy to wear. Hardy 
Amies shows 24-inch length jackets, 
waisted and curved over the hips with 
sunray. pleated skirts. In_ thicker 
materials the skirts are generally only 
very gently gored, keeping the slender 
outline. They are cut in four or six 
panels and the curving hipline is the 
only break in the silhouette. 

A series of charming toques, bon- 
nets and berets is being prepared for 
the coats with their hour-glass waist- 
lines and full skirts. Scotts of Bond 
Street have Dior’s bonnet with a floppy 
oval crown of black velvet and a 
narrow felt brim like a nurse’s bonnet. 
This double-tiered effect is extremely 
becoming. There are no hard lines or 
angles on the hats for the winter; 
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Thick winter suit; ilex green tweed with black braid looped 
to edge the collar and front panel. Busvine 








materials are velvet, velours or fur felt, 
and the hats are curved to match the 
lines of the prevailing silhouette and 
the round collars of the coats. The 
new Classic at Scotts is a Breton-shaped 
sailor with a double-brim and a round 
crown that fits it well down on the 
head. This is a very easy hat and on 
in the series that they sell in stores 
throughout the country. <A_ wid 
Venetian tricorn worn tilted backwards 
is being shown with afternoon suits 
It fastens with a wide band of tulk 
under the chin and is most picturesque 
For fur coats, there are cosy little cap 
in felt and velvet massed with shade 
feather pads in front. These sit on th: 
head like small crowns and tie unde: 
the chin with veiling. Wetherall have 
Maud et Nano’s, which is high at the 
back, and they are copying it in paste 
felts with matching feathers and dark 
veiling. Caps in felt and velours fo: 
wearing with tweeds pull on and 
obliterate the hair. There is a pointed 
cap like Robin Hood’s with a quill that 
points to the sky and berets reminding 
one of a biretta with a pompon on top 
Simone Mirman makes a velvet 
cap like a footballer’s with a visor in 
net bound by a vouleau of the velvet. 
Black velvet pill-boxes, high and 
waisted, have a fluffy feather bang in 
front or a huge back velvet flower. 
Velvet haloes are shown with many of 
the afternoon and short-skirted even 
ing frocks in velvet and moire, some 
with paradise feathers curling down on 
to one shoulder, others with a cluster 
of red velvet roses tucked behind one 
ear. She also has designed a Gains 
borough sailor in panne velvet to wear 
with ankle-length dresses with tight slit 
skirts. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 





FRHLLS 


Shippera of fine 


wines for a 






century 


MMW UW Oe CTT ANN 
Tohn E. Fells & Sons Ltd., London, S.F.1 





THE LITTLE BEAUTY IRON 


Obtainable at leading stores and chemists 








CROSSWORD No. 920 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) -nust reach ‘‘Crossword No. 920, Country LIFE 

5 velop : , , 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 


first post on Thursday, October 2, 1947. 
This Competition does not applv to the United States. 


6 {7 


Note. 




















PN aida ah seco sch cai encassceursitecs 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 

SI ebadicaleiahec era mdasecn cece ccin costco oosstns tessa 
SOLUTION TO No. 919. Vhe winner of this Crossword, tie clues of which 
appeared in the issue of September 19, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Scatter-brained; 8, Drying; 9, Glances; 12, Orbs; 


13, Delivering; 15, Equip; 16, Meditate; 17, Cad; 18, Released; 20, Aroma; 
23, Nonchalant; 24, Deal; 26, Tendril; 27, One way; 28, Standard-bearer. 

DOWN.—2, Caribou; 3, Trip; 4, Eagles; 5, Beguiled; 6, Academical; 
7, Disagreeable; 10, China; 11, Pomegranates; 14, Upgathered; 16, Mad; 
17, Cellular; 19, Linen; 21, Overawe; 22, Entomb; 25, Leda. 


or) 


ACROSS 


. Fired (in both senses) (10) 
. Evidently a prominent person (4) 


9. Carter, backing, gets into a mix-up in the 


10. 
2. The 23 down we all know (5) 
. A sitter (4, 5) 

. “Tcan’t help it,” she said, ‘‘I’m growing” (5 
. An 


process of withdrawal (10) 
Side (4) 


East 
Egypt (6) 


Anglian town associated with 


. Dominions, sometimes fanciftl (6) 
. Funny chap, he often takes no part in the 


game (95) 


25. Not a crime (anagr.) (9) 


26. ‘‘ Just now the — 


ONIN Goh — 


24. 


26. 


is in bloom 
-Rupert Brooke (5 





‘*All before my little room.’’— 


. One of the evergreens (4) 
. Centre pane (anagr.) (10) 
. Need a person be worthy of this to deserve 


a tip? (4) 


. Spa I long meant to get into (10) 


DOWN 


To get one window order a thousand (6) 

Ringed 23 down (6) 

Not rich soil for this plant (5) 

To economise dig a new ditch (8) 

Meredith’s number one character (6) 

More work and often more money (8) 

“Half way down 

‘‘Hangs one that gathers ——, dreadful trade’ 
—Shakespeare (8 


. It would hardly be rare for anyone to mak 


himself (6) 


5. This is the first of August (6) 

. Often an improper and vulgar part (8) 

. Sir Roger in the window (8) 

. This should produce sound timber (8) 

2. It was in two banks (6) 

. “Then felt I like some watcher of the ski 


*“¢ When a new —— swims into his ken.” 
—Keats (6 

But it does not exclude film fame (6) 

It made its name, so to speak, by talkin: 

through its hats (5) 





The winner of Crossword No. 918 is 


Mrs. H. V. Riley, 
7, Easterly Road, 
Leeds, 8. 





‘CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : 


This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it sh 


all not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent 


re-801d. hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except st the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditior 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or a: 


$ part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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SHE IS A FASHION MODEL 


A Woman with a Career 








She is the fashion model 
preferred by artists, pho‘o- 
graphers‘and dress houses. 
‘ She can pick and choose, but 

is always delighted to pose in a 


“ JAMEDON” MODEL. 


Ask her why and she will tell you 
they not on'y look right but 
feel right. She may add that 
—her own—fit her like a glove 

and alweys retain their shape. 


‘Tailored in all wool 

cloth in Black, Navy 

and Brown trimmed 

self-colour braid 

with braid buttons 

and a braid half belt 
at the back. 


amedon 


MODEL 


From discriminating) 'Fashion Houses 


JAMES & GORDON, LTD (Wholesale only) LONDON, W.I. 
W&C 








TO THE SMALLER 


SMART WOMAN... 






Susan Small’ models 


At most good Stores— 
but not for long 


Susan Small Ltd. (Wholesale only), 76 Wells Street, W.1. 











COME TO THE ELIZABETH ARDEN SALON 


You're finding, aren't you, that while this lovely summer 
has left you feeling wonderful, the sun has perhaps coarsened 
your skin, left your hair a little drab? Now is the time to 


let Elizabeth Arden prepare you for Autumn days ahead. 


Is your skin over-sunned ? 
Have an Anti-Brown treatment to bleach tan before it fades to 


sallowness, and restore the delicacy and soft texture of your skin. 


Does your hair lack lustre ? 
An Elizabeth Arden Scalp treatment and special shampoo will make 


it shine with beauty. 


Is your figure disappointing ? 
There are body treatments, individually planned to give you the 


tiny waist and graceful posture essential for the new fashions. 


25 OLD BOND STREET LONDON W.! 
NEW YORK PARIS 
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Autumn 


Monk Shoe in fashionable 


Rust Tan Leather & Suede 











The pure strain 


of thorough 
craftsmanship is 
to be found in 


every pair of Norwell boots and shoes 
produced to-day. 
The ‘Man behind the Boot "’ still upholds 
the hereditary standards laid down by the 
: founder and in no circumstances 
will permit them to be altered. 
Thus you are assured of Norwell— 











PERTH a, SCOTLAND 


"S7AUsT THE MAN Be BEHIND THE B00T Q 
























































The secret recipe of this exquisite liqueur was first brought 

to Scotland by Prince Charlie in 1745. Since then Drambuie 

has become a favourite throughout the world as a liqueur — 
of subtle distinction and delicate flavour. 


« A glowing source of strength, comfort and good cheer. 
Drambuie WARD'S of LON 
SOUTHARD’S of LONDON 


VDD, TT | ESTABLISHED 1814 

















Tf you have 
saved me.. 












Users who have Snap Closure 
Clips left over are advised to 
purchase “‘ Follow-on”’ pack- 
ets. Supplies are more plentiful 
than the complete packets, 
and the 1-Ib. size contains 18 


Closure Tops and Rings and sc peal 
the 2-lb. size 15, Either packet ¢ LO U 2¢ S$ 
is 2/6d, therefore you get more 
for your money. ve 

Ask for Snap Closure “ Follow-ons’ V/ 


GRAGAM FARISA CTD 


BROMLEY AND STAPLEHURST, KENT 


Branches at: PERRY ROAD, PARK ROW, BRISTOL « 9 SOUTH KING STREET, MANCHESTER 
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By Appointment, Watch and Clock makers to H.M. the King 


CHARLES FRODSHAM AND CO. LTD. 


Se f Lah Molton Sect and 
G2? Beauchamp . = Fr W 2 


AALEEAMAAA ARR UAAD A 


= PRESENT ADDRESS - 173 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
— Telephone - KENsington 1073 
ie) — — => 
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Write for Leaflet and Sample Slat of 





The New Airflex (Sunaire) Venetian Blind 


Flexible Polished Ivory Slats. Folds in a small space 


AVERY’ 


EST. 81 GT. P 
1834 and 791 C 




















15,000 NIFE BATTERIES 
on duty 10 years 





for repairs! 





This was the actual experience 
of a Railway Company operating 
NIFE Batteries under very 
severe conditions. Obviously 
NIFE is no ordinary battery. 
It is an Alkaline cell of all-steel 
construction, practically inde- 
structible, entirely free from 
corrosive fumes and immune 
from damage even by dead 
** shorting.” 


~~ oa ur.. NTFE 


Now available for all purposes except private radio and private cars. 
NIFE BATTERIES LTD., Redditch, Worcs. 
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Winter has no terrors for those who stroll abroad in these delectable **snuggies.”’ 
No, Madam, their sheep-skin linings, crepe rubber soles and heels, and stout 
suede uppers, offer as warm a welcome to walkers as ever ‘mine host” of other 


days offered to cold coachborne travellers. Smart shoe shops stock Coles ‘‘Compere’: 


H 


THE COLES BOOT CO. LTD., BURTON LATIMER, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 





